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Recently, we at Volkswagen have 
noticed an increasing number of 
Rabbits popping up in the most 
exclusive parts of town. And, while 
this pleases us, it 
doesn't surprise us. 
The VW Rabbit is 
one tine automo- 
bile. An unequalled 
combination of 
room, economy, 
and performance. 
So, let's take a 
moment to find out 
why people who 
can atford almost any fine cor, appre- 
ciate our fine car. 

And. let's start with the heart of the 
Rabbit. The 1.5 litre engine. It zips the 
Rabbit from 0 to 80 km/h in just 8.3 





Four wheel independent suspension. 


seconds and does so most econom- 
ically. That's a combination anyone 
can appreciate. lransport Canada's 


comparative tue! consumption rating 


for the Rabbit is 8.0 
litres/100 km*; for 
the Rabbit Diesel 
54 litres/100 km* 
which is the best 
tuel economy in 
Canada. 

Like the Alfa 
Romeo, the Rabbit's 
engine is 
tuel injected. 
Like the Cadillac Eldorado, 
the Rabbit features front wheel 
drive. 

Then, there's the Rabbit's 
fine car ride. Uncommonly 





Fuel injection. 


smooth thanks to a four wheel inde- 
pendent suspension system with 
MacPherson struts up front and a 
unique I|-bar stabilizing axle in the 
rear, An abundance of sound 
deadening insulation makes 
this smooth ride, a quiet ride. 

But, quiet is only one luxury 
to be found inside a 
VW Rabbit. 

“Riding in the lap of 
luxury,’ that's what Car 
and Driver, July 1978, said 
about the VW Rabbit. 

Once inside the Rabbit, 
you ll know why. Everything 
has been totally thought-out, 
worked-out. Instruments are 
instantly visible. Controls are 
immediately accessible. 








VW logo, Volkswagen and Rabbit are registered trademarks owned by: Volkswagenwerk A.G. West Germany. Registered user: Volkswagen Canada Inc., Toronto. 
"According to laboratory tests using vehicles equipped with 4-speed manual transmission. Fuel consumption will vary depending on how and where you drive, weather conditions, ophic 4 





Road visibility is remarkable. 
Theres almost 26 square feet of glass 
in the Volkswagen Rabbit. Seats are 
anatomically designed and finished 
ina most crafttsman-like way. The 





Seats finished like 
fine furniture. 

front bucket seats are fully reclining. 
The carpeting in the Rabbit Deluxe is 
deep, lush, and extends up to cover 
lower door panels. Room is another 
luxury the Rabbit has to offer. 

lf you think the Rabbit is a small 
car, you've only seen it from the 
outside. Theres ample room 
for four large adults, no 
space-stealing hump 
on the floor 
and, with 





ol equipment and condition of your car 


the rear seat folded down, it offers 
more cargo space than a Cadillac 
Fleetwood. It also offers something 
else of prime concern. Safety. 

Commenting on the Rabbit's 
construction, Car and Driver, in the 
same July issue, said; ‘A structure that 
feels as substantial as a Mosler safe." 

The Rabbits body is welded not 
bolted. There are steel beams in the 
doors, and a passenger safety cell 
compartment. There's a collapsible 
steering column, a gas tank that's 
positioned in front of the rear axle 
for greater safety, and a dual- 
diagonal braking system for sure- 
tooted stops. 

And. if you think all of this is 
saying the Rabbit is an expensive 















Something no one else offers. 
Seat belts that put themselves on. 


fine car it’s not. Car and Driver, July 
1978 said this about the Rabbit; “you 
get what you pay for.’ 

That makes the Rabbit more than 
a fine car. It's a smart buy. 


Don't settle for less. 


SHALL WE DANCE: 


(An urgent invitation) 


Ballet is beautiful... 


...and perhaps the most demanding 
elalemelcliarcit:Udiale me) m- || Misia: late 


This makes it one of the most 
expensive as well. And in this age 
of soaring costs and cutbacks, our 

excellence is harder to maintain 
than ever before. 


That is why we are asking you 
now to join our dance by taking 
out a membership in The 
National Ballet of Canada 


lf you send us just $20.00, we'll 
give you an early choice of seats 
for our Toronto seasons (or ticket 
information when we perform in 
your area), our newsletter, a 
membership card, a vote at our 
elalalele|maticicitlale me: ible m- Mich @e-le-)| ele 


If you send us $100.00 or more, 
we Il give you an even earlier 
opportunity to order tickets 
i(o)melt lam folce aliens) *)sialem- late 

Fall seasons and we'll list 

your name in our Souvenir 
Program. 


So please consider the high 
cost of dedication—and the 
importance of its rewards. 


Then shall we dance? With 
your help, yes we shall. 


WE SHALL DANCE. Gift memberships 
Please enroll me for a full years membership in The National Ballet of Canada Please send gift memberships to 


CJ | AM Tenewing ry members! I] L] | AM @& Tew member 
7 


lam enclosing my membership fee of $21 








> 
| | wish to make an additional donation to assist the Ballet in its: iperations > 
| wish to give gift membershinl(s) at $20 each > 


Ti tal en F veered ‘, 


NAME 

















ADDRESS 








Cart PROV 


CODE __ Prt INE 

















Please mail your cheque with this coupon to: The National Ballet of Canada 
157 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario M5C 1G9 
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Statement about the January issue 


The January February issue of Concordia University Magazine was not 
distributed because it contained an interview judged inappropriate for 
this magazine. The current issue is a revised and expanded edition of the 


| fore) (er0);15) 1:1 January-February number. Following is Rector John O'Brien's statement: 


| MACHA vINE The January-February issue, 
7. which was not distributed, featured 
es an interview with Roosevelt 
> ey Douglas, who played a leading part 
Oa in the events which resulted in the 


destruction of the Sir George 
Williams computer centre, and was 
tried and convicted in connection 
with it. This interview, one should 
emphasize, was not a balanced view 
of the occurrence and its results, but 
the provision of a platform to Mr. 
Douglas for developing his personal 
commentary on what happened and 
a variety of other matters. 

I decided that while a presentation 
of varying view points on the events 
of ten years ago might perhaps have 
had a place in the official organ 
published by the University, to 
circulate a single viewpoint on those 
events would in no way serve the 
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purpose for which the magazine was 
established. I therefore gave 
instructions that the magazine 
should not be distributed. 

The incident has illustrated the 
need to clarify the basic purposes 
and role of the magazine. Alumni 
must help determine the content that 
is most appropriate for their 
membership. The University is 
concerned that the magazine should 
reflect credit on both the institution 
and its graduates. 

An editorial committee will there- 
fore be established with a mandate 
to review both the material it is 
proposed to publish in the magazine 
and the treatment this material 
receives. The names of alumni and 
other members will be decided upon 
and announced in the near future. 


Cover: James Weir 


Photography: lan Westbury 
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Prison Notes 





No Calculators 


Some of the students are convicted 
murderers. Others are up for armed 
robbery, assault & battery. They go by 
names like “The Terminator” and 
youd think a volunteer teacher like 
sociologist Nellie Sharpe would be 
nervous walking through the gates at 
Archambault Maximum _ security 
pentitentiary on the regular visits she 
makes to teach introductory sociology 
to inmates there. 

In fact that’s a problem for 
organizers in Continuing Education 
and the Centre for Mature Students 
which coordinates the programs: 
raising volunteers to carry the program 
out. “I never wanted to get involved,” 
remembers Sharpe, “It just happened. 
It fell into my lap and I didn’t refuse 
it.” 

Taking up the challenge meant more 
than introductory sociology. Students 
ask her to try to secure prison transfers 
and listen to personal outpourings. “1 
tell them gently but firmly I'm their 
teacher,” she says, “and they're my 
students but I try to steer them to the 
right people to get their other problems 
solved.” 

Study aids such as calculators are 
frowned on apparently because they 
can be dismantled and their com- 
ponents used to make bombs. One 
Archambault student says inmates 
look forward to the courses because 
they present opportunities for inmates 
to discuss topics they wouldn't 
otherwise get to. “They don’t talk so 
much about hold-ups and things they 
got away with,” he says. 

The program started after inmates 
urged prison officials to take up 
Dawson College's original offer to help 
set up creative writing courses. Word 
spread to Concordia and now courses 
include literature, sociology, an- 
thropology, accounting and others. 
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Fun & Frolics 





Hockey, Love & Blood 


No wonder the Redmen appear to be playing such sharp hockey. 
Under the red and white jerseys are Concordia Stingers. Film- 
maker Larry Kent and crew were at Concordia’s westend athletics 
complex filming “Yesterday”, a Cinepix effort about an American 
student at McGill where hockey, notwithstanding the noisy 
background of the ‘60s and anti-war protest, occupies much of his 
time. 

Despite the McGill setting for the story, many sequences are 
being shot at Loyola. 

Back to hockey. The Redmen are in battle with the Université de 
Montréal squad. A fight starts. Our hero, angry over the fact that a 
fan threw something at him, leaps over the boards to get his 
comeuppance. 

But as reported in the university's Thursday Report: “Love 
triumphs as he ends up in the lap of a French Canadian girl with 
whom he subsequently falls in love.” Very fast paced. 

The Loyola campus provided bright filler for “In Praise of Older 
Women’, an otherwise painful 90-minute stretch of tedium scat- 
tered across bedrooms in Budapest and Montreal, and has been the 
site of other shootings in recent years. That's filmshootings. 








Aviation News 





Uncrossing 
Signals 


A team of Concordia electrical 
engineers and students has come up 
with a quick and easy method to make 
sure communications gear on airplanes 
does its job. The bugbear till now has 
been something called electromagnetic 
incompatibility: the blocking or 
distortion of aircraft signals caused by 
poorly positioned antennae interfering 
with each other. As it stands, to 
determine the best placements for an 
airplane's many receivers and tran- 
smitters analysts must spend days 
processing computer cards and days 
more analysing computer output. 

What prof. Stan Kubina and his 
colleagues have come up with is a kind 
of computerized drawing board that 
cuts processing and analysis to half a 
day. By using a video terminal an 
analyst can see a simplified drawing of 
an aircraft and its antennae from a 
variety of views and angles. He can 
suggest new positions for antennae to 
the computer and instantly get feed- 
back on his ideas. Says Kubina of the 
program, “It transforms a tedious task 
into a fascinating bit of analysis.” 

The engineers are working under a 
$69,000 research contract for federal 
supply and services with support from 
national defense. Delivery is slated a 
few months hence and judging from 
the volume of Canadian and U.S. 
inquiries, the Concordia program 
should find wide application in a 
variety of aircraft and spacecraft. 
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McCordia U? 


Imagine Concordians lunching and partying regularly at the 
McGill Faculty Club. Or becoming regulars at the McGill library? 

A ministry of education planning document has called for a 
realignment of university resources on regional and linguistic lines, 
suggesting university needs be assessed not individually but by 
groups of institutions. According to the plan, Concordia’s and 
McGill's needs would be looked at together, so that surplus 
resources of one could be shared with the other short on resources. 

Guess which one of the two is short on resources? Have them fix 
my table for 1:30, would you Charles? 

But Concordia officials don't like the scheme, in fact. Said one: 
“(There) appear to be new roadblocks in the path of construction 
of a new library tacility downtown.” The other aspect of the plan 
that hurts is the call to exclude part-time students from calculations 
of library and other resource requirements. A depressing turn of 
events for university Rector John O'Brien, who battled for years to 
get government financing for part-time students. 

The Council of Universities, which has an advisory relationship 
with the minister of education, calls the report disturbing and 
suggests the report threatens the development of English univer- 
sities in Montreal. “Allowable space in the English sector would be 
frozen at its present level because of surplus space that would be 
made available through application of new space norms and 
a projected decrease in enrolment between now and 1996.” 

By then, says the government, McGill will have 25 percent more 
space than it needs and Concordia will be short by 20 percent. 
Concordia and McGill are expected to get together, regardless of 
the feasibility of the approach, the council says unhappily. In 
addition ‘the department's approach means there can be no direct 
relations between French and English universities insofar as real 
estate is concerned.” The council challenges the idea of one in- 
stitution depending on the generosity of another in resource 
planning. 

The council has asked universities to assess their future places in 
the system and English universities particularly to describe their 
relationships with one another. 
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Gym with elevated track 


March of Time 





A Classy Gym 


While Sir George never had serious 
sports facilities in its history, its parent 
the YMCA could boast of having the 
biggest and best of.the only three gyms 
in Montreal when it moved into its 
Dominion Square quarters in January 
1892. They were, wrote Y historian 
Harold Cross, “second to none on the 
continent for interior arrangements 
and adaptation to the special work of 
young men. 

The old building at Victoria Square 
was just too packed up to ac- 
commodate gym facilities. Besides, 
there was another problem. 
“Associations which owned gym- 
nasiums at the time were unable to 
secure Christian directors’ to 


superintend the physical work,” ac- 
cording to Cross. 

“The mew physical department 
offered a scientific program of graded 
gymnasium classes which provided 
progressive activity and aimed at 
symmetrical physical development.” 

But wouldn't you know it? The place 
became so popular that two years after 
opening, the locker facilities were 
jammed and overcrowded. The 
building committee claimed it needed 
an enlarged gymnasium. That year, 
1894, the Governor General and Lady 
Aberdeen watched what was billed as a 
unique gymnasium exhibition which 
included a demonstration of the new 
game of basketball (invented by 
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Montreal association member James 
Naismith while in Springfield, Mass.), 
dumb-bell drill, chest-weight drill and 
pyramids. 


By 1912, the Drummond Street 
Building was ready and the Y moved 
again, leaving the old building for the 
wrecker's ball which went to work 
making room for the Sun Life Building. 
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DAVID ALLNUTT 


Item: 
Unless you're neophone, 
don’t bother to apply 


L n the summer 


of 1978, Patrick Kenniff, a 
Quebec City lawyer and 
Laval University teacher, 
was appointed assistanf de- 
puty minister in the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. 
His appointment was billed 
in the media not so much as 
a great step for the munici- 
pal affairs department but 
as a “plus” for the anglo- 
phone community. Anglo- 











After studies at Loyola 
College where he was editor 
of The News during 1969- 
70, David Allnutt became 
education reporter at The 
Montreal Star. He later left 
to work in the (Quebec 
Department of Education 
where he was executive 
assistant to the minister, 


and following _ that, 
assistant to Premier 
Bourassa. Allnutt joined 


Concordia as information 
director in 1977. 

This piece will be 
published in a collection of 
essays entitled “The English 
of Quebec: From Majority 
to Minority Status” to be 
published later this year by 
Macmillan. 


DON’T GET 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


phones had risen one rung 
higher in the Quebec public 
service and Kenniff was 
perched on the top rung. 

Of course Kenniff was 
annoyed by this reading of 
his appointment. He had 
earned the job because of 
his expertise—he was the 
best available in the minis- 
ter's judgment, he assumed. 
He was not the best anglo- 
phone, but the best, period. 
Like an increasing number 
of anglophones in Quebec, 
he was not sure what the 
term anglophone meant in 
his case anyway. His work 
for years had been conduc- 
ted in French, his family 
and social life was French, 
and the only aspect of his 
life that seemed to justify 
the anglo tag was his 
history. He grew up in the 
west end of Montreal. 

For more and more of the 
few anglophones who do 
work in the Quebec public 
service, the anglo tag is use- 
ful for historical purposes 
but that is about all. “You 
almost have to become 
French,” says Harold Hut- 
chison, newly appointed 
member of the revamped 
Public Service Commission, 
“if you want to work for the 
Quebec government.” This 
is a fact that anglophones 
face at both provincial and 
municipal levels. 

For 15 years Hutchison 
has worked for the Quebec 
government in Quebec 
City. 


Hutchison’s parents are 
English, his grandparents 
Irish. But when I approach- 
ed him earlier this year 
about his experiences as an 
anglo in the Quebec public 
service, he suggested my 
question was a non-starter: 
“I don’t think you can 
consider me an anglophone. 
I'm always working in 
French and have for years. 
Most of my life is French.” 
Hutchison in fact went to 
French school for most of 
his education when he was 
growing up. 


Item: 

English shuffled in 
paperwork; down from 
10% to 1% in 20 years 


Attitudes undermine the 
concept of the “anglo public 
servant” and so do the 
statistics on this shrinking 
band which refuses to see it- 
self as a band at all. At the 
end of 1978, there were 
only 484 anglos among the 
57,441 employees assigned 
to the 20-odd government 
departments and a half 
dozen agencies and public 
corporations which recruit 
under the aegis of the Public 
Service Act. Others, like 
Hydro-Québec, recruit 
their own staff directly. 

At the so-called senior 
level of the public adminis- 
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tration, up to and including 
deputy minister, anglos fig- 
ure in 26 of the 2,678 
positions, that is to say, just 
under one per cent. Similar- 
ly, there are 133 anglos out 
of 9,939 university gradu- 
ates at the “professional” 
level, again less than one 
per cent. Among the 44,800 
blue-collar workers on gov- 
ernment service, 325 were 
on record as anglophone, 
proving in one respect at 
least things have not chang- 
ed. 

In most cases though, 
change has been consider- 
able: there are in percent- 
age terms many fewer an- 
glos working in Quebec's 
public service. The tremen- 
dous growth of the public 
service in the 1950s, but 
more significantly in the 
1960s and the 1970s, has 
been accompanied by a 
shrinkage from roughly 10 
per cent to one per cent of 
anglophone participation in 
the public administration. 
Absolute numbers of Eng- 
lish-speaking public ser- 
vants have grown marginal- 
ly as the public sector has 
grown, however. 

It is difficult to come by 
hard figures concerning the 
ethnic or linguistic back- 
ground of functionaries be- 
fore the 1960s. Roch Bol- 
duc, recently appointed 
president of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission, recalls 
the period when the old 
Department of Mines had at 


+ 


least four administrative 
units composed almost ex- 
clusively of English-speak- 
ing Quebecers. 

“They dealt mostly with 
technical matters. In Fi- 
nance, two units dealing 
with such matters as debt 
management, were exclu- 
sively English, since they 
had to deal with banks in 
the rest of Canada and the 
United States."’ Anglo- 
phones predominated in the 
old Protestant Instruction 
Service and remain in large 
numbers—relative to other 
departments—in today’s 
Department of Education. 

Today, officials consider 
their figures on the linguis- 
tic background of public 
servants shaky. A lot of 
data has been gathered by 
word of mouth, Bolduc 


admits, refusing to give me || 


the department-by-depart- 
ment breakdown of anglo 
presence. The most | can get 
out of him is a list of depart- 
ments where anglophone 
participation is more than 
token: Agriculture, Com- 
munications, Industry and 


Commerce, Natural Re- | 
sources, Health and Insur- | 
ance Board, Public Service | 


Commission, Lottery and 
Races Board, Transport and 
Justice. 


Quebec's allophones — | 
non French, non English, 


minorities, make up seven 
to 10 per cent of the 
population but make up less 
than three per cent of the 
public work force, accord- 
ing to research done for the 
Gendron Commission of 
Enquiry into the Use of the 
French Language (1972). 


Item: 

The old pattern — 
English to private sector 
jobs, French to public 
ones 





| general. 





Linguistic minorities have. 


not received much attention 
especially where anglo- 
phones are concerned, part- 
ly because they have not 
been viewed as downtrod- 
den and worthy of any. 
Anglophones have been tra- 
ditionally drawn to the 
private sector where sala- 
ries were relatively good 
and the language of work 
their own. 

Francophones, especially 
those who wanted to work 
in their own language, 
moved in different direc- 
tions, one increasingly be- 


ing the public service as it 
grew to play a larger role in 
the economy and in life in 
Non-anglophones 
and non-francophones 
might convincingly argue 
that history has not served 
them well, in either private 
or public sector. 

Although Quebec's mi- 
nority employment record 
in the public sector is un- 
enviable, other provinces 
too suffer from varying 
degrees of underrepresenta- 
tion of minorities. In On- 
tario, for example, where 
francophones comprise 10 


per cent of the population, 
francophones occupy only 
five per cent of the public 
work force. In New Bruns- 
wick, francophones ac- 
count for 39 per cent of the 
population and only 21 per 
cent of the public jobs. The 
federal Commission on Bi- 
lingualism and Bicultural- 
ism pointed out another 
interesting aspect of minor- 
ity employment when it 
released its report in 1969: 
notably that minority 
groups in high-salaried po- 


| sitions got these jobs either 


because of their knowledge 





| of languages or skills other- 


wise unavailable in the 
majority community. Mi- 
nority employees were not 
viewed as all-purpose ad- 
ministrators moving from 
department to department 
as challenges arose. 

In the provincial public 
service system one finds a 
similar situation, namely 
minority employees work- 
ing in either highly special- 


ized positions or in manual | 


and clerical staff jobs, and 
as such outside the main- 
stream public service career 
system. 
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The Gendron Commis- 
sion pinpointed some of the 
problems in 1971—in par- 
ticular, under-representa- 
tion of non-francophone 
minorities and the fact the 
non-francophones who did 
work in the civil service 
labored in lower salary 
categories. But no action 
was taken until the péquiste 
government announced its 
intentions in its Cultural 
Development Policy for 
Quebec. In the much cele- 
brated (or decried, depend- 
ing on where you sit) white 
paper on Quebec culture, 
the government called on 
Quebecers to broaden their 
links with minorities. “The 
government must begin by 
setting an example in its 
administrative services and 
its very structures,” the 
report said. 

This worthy statement 


i | was followed up with ac- 


tion, no doubt a surprise to 
the more cynical among us. 
Among the 20 task forces 
established to develop and 
implement legislation was 
one specifically devoted to 
making the civil service 
more representative of the 
population as a whole. 
Since the group has only 


just begun work, which is 


expected to last at least a 
year, it is difficult to predict 
what changes will come of 
its deliberations which will 
take members outside Que- 


| bec to study how other 


governments have con- 
fronted the problem of un- 
representative bureaucracy. 
The task force also hopes to 
find out much more about 
the Quebec public service 
which has grown at a 
terrific rate, leaving a trail 
of unknowns in the rapid 
course of events. 





ut why 
don't anglophones, even if 


illustrations: James Weir 


they remove that linguistic 
label from their lapels, enter 
Quebec's public service in 
greater numbers? 

For obvious reasons in- 
cumbents have to have a 
real capacity to speak and 
write French, especially in 
Quebec City which is surely 
as French a city as any- 
where in the francophone 
world, Paris included. One 
can no longer these days 
fudge about being bilingual. 
One's ability to work in 
French is tested every min- 
ute of the day. 


Item: 
Old school ties don't 
wear like new ones 


Se 


But behind the obvious 
barriers, more subtle forces 
are at work. The “old-boy 
network” that anglos em- 
ployed for generations on 
St. James Street where 
school ties and McGill 


University certificates pro- |} 


vided employment cachet, 
is at work today in the 


public service. The differ- | 
ence is that ties to Hautes | 


études commerciales, affili- 
ated with the University of 
Montreal, bring back the 
silver more often than do 
McGill and English private 
school ties. 

A well-placed HEC grad- 


uate is more likely to look. 
favorably on a candidate | 


whose training and back- 
ground he already knows 
and respects. 


Item: 
Only experienced, i.e. 
insiders, need apply 


mr sage* Fi, “Se | 
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The other aspect to the 
recruiting system that mili- 
tates against increasing an- 
glophone presence has to dc 


with the way job competi- 


| tions are held. Since vacan- 


cies are offered to those 
with relevant experience, 
and since the most relevant 
experience is offered in 
most cases within the public 
service in the first place, 
vacancies tend to be filled 
by insiders, 99 per cent of 
the insiders being franco- 
phone, of course. Certainly 
this was the case in 1974, 
when a government recruit- 
ing study found 47.5 per 
cent of the positions offered 
at the upper levels had 
already been unofficially 


filled at the time of the 
sompetition. And when it 
came down to filling the 
vacancies, for which one 
out of two applicants were 
outsiders, 81.4 per cent of 
the jobs went to insiders 
already working for the 
government. 

The system naturally 


favors francophone ap- | 


pointments in the upper 
echelons very considerably. 


Unfair as the system may 


seem, its hiring practices are 
biased in favor of the 
people it is most familiar 


with, namely its own. A 
tried and true practice the 
world over... 


Item: 

Jobs announced mostly 
in French media; is 
gov't. telling anglos 
something? 


The government can be 
cited for failing to alert 
minorities to job opportun- 
ities. Figures on advertising 
vacancies in the print media 





would seem to justify cor- 
rective action. Between Ap- 
ril and December 1978, the 
government announced 600 


competitions in Le Soleil, 


400 in Montreal's La Presse, | 


250 in Le Devoir, but only 
75 in The Gazette and 35 in 


The Montreal Star. One has | 


to discount The Star since it 
was on strike for most of 
the period covered, but 
figures for The Gazette 
would suggest the govern- 
ment policy is out of line. It 
should be noted that all 
these advertisements appear 
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in the French language 
only. Consistent with the B 
& B findings, advertise- 
ments directed at anglo- 
phone media have been 
geared largely to recruiting 
highly-specialized person- 
nel, for energy, mining and 
manufacturing sectors or 
translation staff. Concedes 
Public Service Board chair- 
man Roch Bolduc: “Maybe 
we should advertise all the 
jobs equally in all the major 
Quebec media, English as 
well as French. Of course, 
we have budget restrictions 
that would affect that.” 





Item: 

History 101 — 
Revolution so quiet, 
English don't notice; 
unprepared for 
public sector 


a al a ee EE 






It is worth noting though 
how francophone and an- 
glophone universities have 
contributed to the process. 
Francophone institutions 
have always developed 
their public administration 
training programs with a 
view to meeting the needs 
of Quebec's public service, 
either provincial or munici- 
pal, and to a lesser degree, 
francophone schools have 
kept watch on federal needs 
too. The University of 
Quebec's Ecole nationale 
d‘administration publique is 
without doubt the franco- 
phone community's biggest 
commitment to the training 
of public administrators. 

The degree to which the 
news of Concordia Uni- 
versity's School of Public 
and Community Affairs has 
been trumpeted suggests 
how anglophone institu- 
tions are latecomers in 
providing adequately train- 
ed candidates for civil ser- 
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vice roles. The idea comes 
late because of the anglo- 
phone community's tradi- 
tional orientation : 
the private sector, but the 


idea of training future civil | 


servants for Quebec comes 
very late indeed. Most 
anglos in Quebec who 
studied with public admin- 
istration careers in mind 
have thought in terms of 
federal civil service, gradu- 
ating without mastering 
“the official language’ of 
Quebec. 

Studies among French 
students show public ser- 
vice careers aren't looked at 
with the highest esteem and 
I would extrapolate from 
that, that the traditional 
anglo orientation to the 
private sector would mean 
that anglophone career 
seekers as a group have an 


even lesser view of public. 


service careers than their 
francophone counterparts. 
(Actual studies of anglo- 
phones don’t appear to be 
available.) 

One study (Paquet, 1974) 
showed that students held a 
negative view of middle- 
level government jobs, 
while over 80 per cent of the 
same group had a positive 
view of equivalent work in 
the private sector. “On the 
whole,” said the report, 
“the majority of students 
considered work in the 


provincial and federal gov- | 


ernments routine and se- 
cure, although productive 
for society.” At the same 
time the students saw the 
private sector demanding 
and full of challenges. 
Viewed on a scale of 
monotony, Quebec jobs 
available to junior college 
and university graduates 
were judged monotonous 
by 60 per cent, federal ones 
by 46 per cent and private 
sector ones by only 13 per 
cent. 

A time-worn cry of Que- 
bec anglophones concerned 
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toward | 


about the wrenching apart 
of the bi-cultural commun- 
ity, if one exists, has urged 
anglophone educational in- 


‘stitutions to train their 


graduates for careers in 
Quebec to contradict the 
growing feeling that Ot- 
tawa is “ours” and Quebec 
“theirs”. Whether one is 
trusting of university pam- 
phleteering or not, Concor- 
dia’s boast that its School of 
Community and Public Af- 
fairs is the first anglophone 
school of its type to grad- 
uate bilingual  candi- 


dates for careers in Quebec 


makes a remarkable state- 
ment given the fact that it 
comes 20 years after the 
Quiet Revolution began. 


Item: 

History 102 — Zut, 
alors, English still can’t 
speak French; Stirring 
renditions of Sur le pont 
d’Avignon no longer 
enough for personnel 
recruiters 


One does not have to go 
back very far to the days 
when French was taught as 


| an abstract subject. ‘Speak 


proper French, not Quebec 
French.” The concept of 
one’s working life being 
conducted in French be- 
came abstract at one and 
the same time. Even if a few 
had a realistic grasp that 
French was not an abstract 
subject and working in 
French was a possibility, 
only a fraction of this group 
probably envisioned a full 
day of work and play, 
business and social func- 





tions acted out in the 
language one was being in- 
adequately taught a few 
hours a week. Surely if 
anglophones had had such a 
view of their futures they 
would have done their 
homework, figuratively 
aud literally. 

So given the fact that 
Quebec City, the site of 


is French, almost entirely 
so, anglophones entering 
public service must shift 
gears completely and live in 
French. 

Pierre Martin recently 
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| most public service activity, | 


transferred from the de- 
manding position of deputy 
minister of education to the 
Premier's own department, 
the executive council, and 
encountered this problem. 
He is the Quebec govern- 
ment’s chief talent scout 
who looks for men and 
women who command 
$50,000, $60,000 and 
$70,000 a year in their 
present jobs. He looks for 
anglophones but faces stiff 
opposition to a Quebec 
City move on the part of 
most prospective candi- 
dates. One, slotted for a top 
job in one of the biggest 
departments, told him he'd 
be glad to accept, as long 
as he didn’t have to move to 
the capital. 

What is not explained by 


| recruiting or cultural phe- 


nomena might be by finan- 
cial considerations, al- 
though this is changing 
rapidly. The private sector, 
still home to most anglo- 
phone professionals, pays 
better (According to a 
Quebec government study, 
average salaries in 1975 
were $3,400 less in the 
public sector that in the 
private sector). And if the 
private sector does not 
siphon off potential Quebec 
public servants, the federal 
public service might, be- 
cause it pays better than its 
Quebec counterpart. 





Item: 

Breaking pattern — 
Circumstances force 
English to look more to 
Quebec than Ottawa 


OO EEE 


L ronic as it may seem, 


the Liberals’ Bill 22 and now 
the Parti Québécois’ Bill 101 
have probably contributed 
to the anglophone com- 


munity's reorientation, 
away from the _ federal 
capital, toward Quebec 


City. A combination of 
factors seems to bear this 
out. First, National 
Assembly legislation has 
had more direct bearing on 
the citizen's life than 
anything the federal 
parliament has produced in 
recent times. While defense 
estimates and food prices 
are discussed in Ottawa, 
personal futures are being 
weighed in Quebec City 
and anglophones feel the 
pressures directly when 
they look around at their 
shrinking social circles. 
Whether the pressures are 
real or imagined, 
anglophones train their eyes 
on Quebec City more and 
more, where on_ the 
political level, for the first 


time in decades, they have | 


no representatives in the 
Quebec government. 
Secondly, in conjunction 
with Quebec's perceived 
stronger influence, the 
federal government's 
reluctance or incapacity to, 
act to restore the pre-Bill 22 
status has taught many 
anglophones they have to 
marshall their arguments in 
Quebec City if they want to 
be heard at all. 

All this makes 
anglophone 
aware of not only the 
political process in Quebec, 
but of the machinery of 
government as well, and the 
employment opportunities 
that might be pursued 
therein. 


= 


the 


Item: 

English don't have 
proper attitude for work 
in Quebec service 


Premier Lévesque when 
he was unseated leader of 
the opposition back in 


much more | | 





1974, suggested in an in- 
terview with a La Presse 
reporter that he could not 


‘see any reason. why 
bilingual anglophones 
could not work in_ the 
public service, adding 
“except for reasons of 
climate”. Mr. Levesque 
took pains to explain that 
for several years fran- 
cophones __ increasingly 


subscribed to a “national” 


feeling about Quebec in 
addition to holding a 
cultural allegiance, and 
“Canadian-first” anglo- 
phones might be troubled 





working in an atmosphere 

shaped by these loyalties. 
Distinctions such as Mr. 

Levesque’s are, for reasons 


stated a little earlier, 
becoming’ clouded, 
especially for those 


anglophones determined to 
stay in Quebec. In the same 
interview Mr. Lévesque 


added that there was not 


much to cry about 
however, given the fact that 
the federal civil service and 
key private enterprise 


| sectors were as open as ever 


to anglophone job seekers. 


Wasn't it normal, if perhaps | 


| the 





tivity —opening 


deplorable, he asked in that 
very-Lévesque style, that 
indigenous (fran- 
cophones) hang on to the 
one big employment outlet 
they have, at least until the 
“colonial” situation had 
been corrected? 

Without advancing 
counter rhetoric, 
anglophones should expect 
to see more welcome signs 
out at the Public Service 
Commission as Bill 101 
progressively wrenches the 
anglo hand of “colonialism” 
from the controls of private’ 


enterprise and successive | 





provisions of the law come 
into force. If parallel ac- 
up the 
public service to 
anglophones and so-called 
allophones—does not come 
about, the situation will be 
both abnormal and 
deplorable. 

This is not to suggest that 
representation of minority 
groups be necessarily 
proportional because that 
leads to the _ indignities 
associated with quotas. 
One sees departments 
blossoming into legalized 
token collections instead of 
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resource pools of real 
talent. No, but there is a 
need to lift the subtle ob- 
stacles. I shall refer to a 
personal example. 


Item: 
Barriers unseen 

In the autumn of 1975 
when Raymond Garneau, 


then Finance Minister, was 
given the additional port- 


folio of Education just 
vacated by Jerome 
Choquette over the 


language issue, | was ap- 
pointed his executive 
assistant. The appointment 
was only temporary— 
ministers were shifting 


| around fast and furious in 


education in those days. 
Notwithstanding this, you 
could hear in the corridors 
that snake through the huge 
“Complexe G", remarks on 
how funny, strange _ it 
was—an anglophone as 
executive assistant in such a 
culturally-oriented depar- 
tment as education. One 
can understand the attitude, 
even explain it | suppose, 
but one can also wonder if 
it is right. | 

It occurs to me _ these 
suspicions are based on 
assumptions about my 
“angloness” anyway. True, 
I was raised in an English 
home and didn’t master 
French until my twenties. 
But as I write I find con- 
cours and stage come more 


-easily than words like 


competition and probation. 
My wife is francophone, 
our children francophone, 
our homelife almost en- 
tirely so. Like Harold 
Hutchison, introduced 
earlier in this piece, I'm not 
sure one can call me 


| anglophone actually. | 


leave it to others to consider 
the implications. 


il 










GINNY McCORMICK 


onsider that each year 
Sudbury’s — smelters 
belch out almost two- 
thirds as much sul- 
phur dioxide as do all 
the smelters in the 
U.S. put together and you realize 
Canada’s no second-rater in environ- 
mental problems. In spite of what 
seems an incessant media blitz on pol- 
lution over the last decade, next to no 
headway has been made in cleaning up 
our air and water, if you listen to Con- 
cordia economics professor William 
Sims. 

Sims doesn’t deny that outfits from 
pulp and paper mills to Montreal oil 
refineries have been handed down 
clean-up timetables and that acceptable 
standard levels for various pollutants 
have been determined, with control 
boards set up to fine industries whose 
emissions exceed those limits. But 
having spent most of the ‘70s following 
up the application of these measures, 
he can justify his pessimism. Ontario, 
the focus of most of research, has a 
dismal record and it must be remem- 
bered that Ontario is considered 
progressive compared to other Cana- 
dian jurisdictions. 

Item: Between 1967 and 1973, 70 
firms were brought to court in the 
province and charged with 115 water 
pollution offenses. Convictions were 
obtained for 89 charges, but the total 
fines in that 6-year period amounted to 
$36,330. Says Sims, “The fines are 
ridiculous.” Each company had paid an 
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If it weren’t for governments 





average of less than $500 for each 
offense when up until 1972 $1000 was 
the maximum fine per charge and after 
1972 the law provided for fines up to 
$5000 for the first offense and $10,000 
or up to a year in jail for subsequent 
offenses (each polluting day counting 
as a separate offense). 

Worse still, in Sims’ view, is the 
Ontario practice of letting companies 
know in advance when samples of their 
waste (“outfall”) are to be taken. He 
recalls how he once remarked to an 
Ontario official that this seemed a real 
loophole since a company forewarned 
could temporarily alter the pollution 


level of its outfall. “Impossible,” snif- 


fed the bureaucrat. “I don’t know 
whether he was stupid enough to 
believe that,” muses Sims, “or whether 
he thought I was stupid enough to 
believe it.” Even if the bureaucrat was 
right, Ontario's monitoring system is 
ineffectual because of the infrequency 
of sampling and the fact that pollution 
levels can fluctuate wildly. Large 
concerns are monitored an average of 
four times a year and small companies 
only once. 

Sims’ experience with clean-up time- 
tables is that “industry is almost 
always successful in stalling indefinite- 
ly”. It seems governments have a 
record of giving a sympathetic hearing 
to pleas of costs and administrative 
headaches, and industry wins exten- 
sion after extension. Recent news of a 
5-year timetable being handed to 
Montreal oil refineries leaves Sims 
interested but skeptical: “Just wait five 
years and see if their equipment is in 
place.” Small wonder that, as the 
economist says, “industry loves the 
standards system.” 


The Conversation 


Government offical: 
Hi, there. We'd like 
to come over Tuesday 
to see if you’re 
breaking the law. 
Industry official: 
Wednesday would be 
perfect! 

Government official: 
Very good then. 


Pollution control is 
controlled by 
polluters, which is to 
say it’s out of control. 


Can we conclude that it’s govern- 
ment affection for industry that keeps 
standards laxly enforced and dooms 
effective pollution control? “Well, 
there’s no doubt industry is a powerful 
lobby,” Sims allows. But he believes 
the crux of the matter isn’t so much 
how standards are applied but the 
system of standards itself. 

It's a method that encourages 
bargaining. To really hit a polluter, 
“you've got to go to court and to get a 
conviction each offense must be 
proven beyond reasonable doubt,” 
explains Sims. Such a system is only 
foolproof with constant monitoring, 
expensive and time-consuming and 
what happens instead, suggests Sims, 
“is a reliance on moral suasion for 
industry to clean up.” 

Moral suasion clearly hasn't worked 
and it’s not a technique that holds 
much water with Sims. “Economists 
see pollution as an economic problem 
requiring economic analysis,” he says 
simply. Out of this view the offshoot 
discipline of environmental economics 
has evolved over the last ten years or 
so. Anda new solution to the pollution 
problem has emerged, a solution that 
according to Sims is almost unani- 
mously endorsed by economists. 

To appreciate how environmental 
economists arrived at a different 
method for pollution control requires a 
bit of backtracking for most laymen. 
Fundamental assumptions such as 
what air and water really are must be 
radically changed. Leading up to a 
sensible pollution control policy is a 
mountain of formulae representing 
inputs, outputs, costs, benefits. Most 
of us, governments included, haven't 
thought of pollution that way. 

We begin by scrapping the age-old 
idea that air and water are free and 
limitless resources, and start thinking 
of them the way we think of land, fuel, 
labour or anything else on which the 
free (bad word, that) market sets a 
price. They should be thought of like 
any input in the manufacturing process 
and no longer as commodities to be 
used and abused free of charge. 

Fortunately, even economists have 
felt overwhelmed by a _ burgeoning 
literature. For that reason four years 
ago at the request of the Ontario 
Economic Council, William Sims, 
together with his former University of 
Toronto professor D.N. Dewees and 
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fellow economist C.K. Everson, under- 
took a review and evaluation of work 
done in the field to date. Their study, 
Economic Analysis of Environmental 
Policies, was aimed as a tool for 
Ontario policy-makers but it serves 
anyone else interested in how best to 
think about pollution and control it. 

A market system serves to allocate 
other scarce resources: their prices will 
fluctuate until an equilibrium is 
reached between supply and demand. 
So what government must do, argue 
Sims and his colleagues, is come up 
with a policy that will do for air and 
water what the market does for other 
goods. “No one has suggested that 
we should allocate coal or steel or 
automobiles by a system of moral 
strictures and admonitions against 
excessive use ,” they write, “and it is 
unreasonable to suggest that such 
measures should be applied to such 
equally important resources as air and 
water.” 

Sims says policymakers must deter- 
mine what the “optimal pollution” 
level is for a given jurisdiction. It may 
strike environmental crusaders as 
anathema, but, he maintains, “There's 
no point in saying there should be no 
pollution. We'd have to go back to the 
Stone Age.” Here's where costs and 
benefits come in: determining optimal 
pollution is an exercise in measuring 
what people are willing to pay (loss of 
luxuries, living standards, unemploy- 
ment etc.) for clean air and water since 
the technology that would allow total 
clean-up without much sacrifice simply 
doesn’t exist. In economic terms, 
optimal pollution is the marginal point 
at which the costs of pollution control 
equal the benefits gained. 

Defining costs of pollution and 
benefits of pollution abatement is an 
admittedly tricky business. It requires 
the kind of data most of us might 
consider obscure. (One study referred 
to in Sims’ book amassed statistics on 
how much money was spent on such 
things as repainting houses and 
shampooing hair by citizenry of 
Steubenville, Ohio, with its pollution 
level of 383 micrograms per cubic 
meter compared with the people in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania with less 
than one-third Steubenville’s pollu- 
tion. ) 

But to return to the Sudbury 
smelters that Sims has studied at length 
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What’s good for 
Sudbury can be bad 
for the neighbours. 
No surprise, but when 
that town isn’t having 
strike problems, it 
belches out two thirds 
of the total pollution 
produced by all 
American smelters 
combined. 

Canada, stand tall! 


Pollution licences are 
the answer. Everyone 
has to get one at a 
price that falls as fast 
as the polluter reduces 
his pollution. And 
that’s performance! 
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and gives as a case study in his book: it 
is debatable, for example, how many 
people how far afield are adversely af- 
fected by Sudbury’s pollution. Evidence 
exists of damage to vegetation in a 720 
square mile area around Sudbury; 
water pollution in lakes 60 miles away 
has been blamed on Sudbury smelters. 
These factors, together with a host of 
others, including health problems, 
must be counted as costs of pollution. 
But some ill effects take time to reveal 
themselves. Others, like damage to 
vegetation, are unpredictable because 
weather is a damaging factor too. 
Precise measurement of costs is 
difficult. 

Calculating benefits isn’t much ea- 
sier. In 1972 INCO (one of the two 
Sudbury smelter industries) put up a 
1250-foot smokestack at a cost of $25 
million. The stack’s supporters claim it 
effectively reduces pollution by 90 per 
cent; while critics say it merely spreads 
the pollution over a wider area, so that 
Sudbury residents experience some 
benefit while residents further afield 
experience a loss. Benefits can be more 
subtle still: pollution in one part of a 
town could send property values sky- 
rocketing in another, less polluted, 
section as demand for houses there 
increases. Sometimes the very tech- 
nological advance that abates one form 
of pollution gives rise to another form, 
as in the case of limestone scrubbers for 
smokestacks, whose residue is a poten- 
tial water pollutant if dumped into a 
river. Apparent benefits sometimes 
have drawbacks. 

Another problem faced by pollution 
control policymakers is how to allocate 
abatement costs equitably when there 
are numerous polluters in a given area. 
Is there an alternative to costly 
constant monitoring? 

Economists believe there is, but the 
solution hinges on government willing- 
ness to begin the mammoth job of 
collecting data and sorting out the 
complex information—we remain woe- 
fully ignorant about pollution on this 
continent—and draw up the legisla- 
tion. If leaders can summon the nerve 
to begin the job, economists believe 
pollution control will be both less 
expensive and effective in reducing 
pollution. For real. Call it pollution 
licencing, if you want. 

What they're calling for is an effluent 
charge paid by each polluter per unit of 
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pollution emitted into the environ- 
ment. The difference in principle 
between this system and the standards 
system is that companies must pay for 
all the pollution they emit, not just for 
whatever fraction exceeds a given 
acceptable level. The pay-as-you-use 
policy—in contrast to “pay if you get 
caught”—more closely aligns air and 
water with coal or steel in a market 
situation. The charge encourages in- 
dustry to reduce its emissions, so the 
theory, goes, as long as cleaning up 
costs no more than paying the charge. 
The cost of marginal abatement, the 
point at which further abatement 
would exceed the effluent charge, is 
equal for all firms in a given juris- 
diction. Such would not necessarily be 
the case under the standards system 
Two companies might be required to 
reduce emissions by the same amount 
(since standards are generally applied 
uniformly within a jurisdiction), yet it 
could well cost one more than the other 
to comply. 

Monitoring is less of a problem 
under a system of effluent charges, 
since the charge can be levied on the 
basis of average emissions calculated 
from random samples. Sims points out 
that monitoring tends to be the area 
skimped on by control agencies with 
limited budgets. With the standards 
system each infraction must be backed 
up in court by monitoring results, so 
infrequent monitoring means _infre- 
quent compliance. 

It follows since under a standards 
policy a firm only pays for polluting if 
it’s caught in the act and under a charge 
policy it pays regularly, that the 
effluent charge system costs industry 
more to pollute. “This may cause 
political problems,”’ Sims and his 
colleagues write, “but from an eco- 
nomic point of view it is undoubtedly 
desirable.” 

Industry might pay more for pollut- 
ing, but it is significant that the charge 
wouldn't beintended asthe merely puni- 
tive measure the fine is. Its virtue as the 
economists see it is that it serves as a 
better incentive for abatement and a 
better incentive for developing what- 
ever technology it takes to abate. In 
their words: “While an emission stan- 
dards program provides incentives to 
achieve the currently legislated degree 
of control at ever lower costs, it is just 
like any other cost saving incentive to 


WATER POLLUTION PROSECUTIONS IN ONTARIO 1967-1973. 


Year of 
Disposition Cases Charges 


10 counts were against one 
firm. It was convicted on 6 
counts and fined $650 (La 


Total charges on 


which a convic- 
tion was gained 


Fabrique Laiterie de St. Isidore 


Ltd., Prescott). 


* 7 counts were against one firm. 


lt was convicted on only 2 
counts and fined $500 
(Millhaven Fibres Ltd., 
Ernestown). 


source: Sims, Amborski, Dewees - inst. of Environmental! Studies, University of Toronto 


the polluter: it does not encourage the 
development of technology to achieve 
higher degrees of control. With effluent 
charges there is an incentive similar to 
that of a standard for reducing the 
costs of achieving current emission 
levels. But there is also an incentive to 
develop new means of further pollu- 
tion reduction: the polluter benefits 
not only by abating more cheaply but 
also by abating further.” 

To date, the “pure” effluent charge 
hasn't been put into practice in 
Canada. Empirical proof of its effec- 
tiveness is difficult to come by. But 
Sims did discover a few years ago that 
several Canadian cities, Toronto, 
London and Calgary among them, use 
something similar: the sewer effluent 
charge. He has studied this charge’s 
éffect on the brewing industry and 
published the results in the recent issue 
of the Canadian Journal of Economics. 

The sewer effluent charge usually 
comprises a sewer service charge and a 
sewer surcharge. The service charge is 
typically paid like a tax by all users, 
including householders, and is based 
on an acceptable, or normal, level of 
waste. In this regard it is similar to a 
pollution standards system. The sewer 
surcharge is levied on industries whose 
effluent exceeds a certain concentration 





limit. (Hence it is not a “pure” effluent 
charge based on volume.) One loop- 
hole is that by using more water to 
dilute waste concentration, a company 
can reduce the charges it would 
normally pay. Sims’ data confirms use 
of this loophole. 

Nevertheless, Sims found that the 
sewer effluent charge did serve to 
reduce—however _ slightly—pollution 
emissions in the brewing industry. 

Getting cooperation from industry 
has proved difficult for the environ- 
mental economist. Empirical studies 
like Sims’ are relatively few and far 
between. 

Getting the government to listen to, 
much less act on, the economic 
alternative is just as thorny. “Econo- 
mists just aren't a cohesive group. 
They don’t form the powerful lobby 
that industry does.” Sims finds it 
frustrating that his field isn’t consider- 
ed a priority when government re- 
search funds are doled out and points 
to the fact that “Environment Canada 
isn't stocked with economists.” With- 
out the research funds, economists are 
hard pressed to produce the volume of 
empirical data government might need. 
And without the specific data to 
support their theoretical models, gov- 
ernment doesn’t seem ready to give the 
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Penalties 


economists money or a serious hear- 
ing. A vicious circle. 

Still, the economist isn’t without 
hope. He believes the Economic 
Council of Canada is about to launch a 
study into environmental policy. 
Economists will continue, however 
slowly, in their environmental re- 
search. The fact that a vast amount of 
research is going on in the U.S. means 
Canada could have access to informa- 
tion at great savings in our own 
research budget. Sims has great faith 
that technological advances will make 
pollution control progressively cheaper 
in the future. His own current in- 
vestigation centres on what kind of 
pollution policy best motivates techno- 
logical development. 

It bodes well that environmental 
economics has gained currency as an 
academic discipline in recent years. 
(Concordia’s offering of it through 
interdisciplinary studies coincided with 
Sims’ arrival in 1976.) Sims reminds 
himself there’s always some lag 
between a new discipline appearing in 
university course catalogues and the 
emergence of people trained in that 
discipline who have achieved some 
clout in the political or business world. 
He thinks the clout is slightly overdue, 
but he'll keep plugging. 
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STOP PRINTING THIS CRAP’ 


Your responses to C.U. Mag’s rating quiz 





he nearly 200 cards 
received in Con- 
cordia University’s 
Magazine's rating 
quiz (last issue) 
represent less 
than one percent of the readership. 
One assumes that the other 99 plus 
percent of the readership is happy 
with our product or doesn’t care 
about the magazine enough to 
register a complaint or a suggestion; 
it must be the former, yes? 

But the opinion sample has 
proven to be a useful exercise, small 
as it is. For one thing, it tells us that 
there is little difference among age 
and sex groups in voting patterns. 
Complaints and kudos came in 
equal servings from all quarters. 
Especially pleasing was the fact that 
the publication is received equally 
well, generally speaking, by 





graduates of both campuses, Some 


Loyola graduates expressed interest 
in seeing a greater proportion of 
material about their own campus 
however. 

An interesting pattern developed 
in voting preferences. In specific 
categories such as features on 
graduates, staff and classnotes, the 
magazine was judged more ‘ok’ than 
‘good’. But in the general categories, 
the magazine was judged more 
‘good’ than ‘ok’, generally speaking. 


We interpret that to mean the 
magazine needs work in_ all 
departments but when all is said and 
done, it’s not a bad effort for a 
beginning. It's unlikely voters would 
be so kind a year from 


now. Readers are much more in- | 
terested in fellow graduates than © 


they are in reading features about 
university people. But readers are 
most interested in reading the short 
items about the university in the 
“Items of Interest” section. Slightly 
contradictory. This section was in 
fact the only one to be judged more 
‘good’ than ‘ok’. 
“Homecoming”, 


the cartoon 


| alumni 








page, took a beating with ‘ok’ votes 
nearly doubling the ‘good’ votes. 
Given the size of the sample, the 
page received a significant number 
of ‘bad’ votes, enough to jade any 
cartoonist’s sense of humour. It was 
the most polarized voting category. 

Classnotes, that paltry serving 
wed like to expand, received less 
criticism than expected, and letters, 
where no votes were solicited, drew 
several comments nonetheless: 
“poor. What can you do? 

In the general categories: Most 
noteworthy was the fact that the 
magazine was overwhelmingly 
judged ‘good’ over ‘ok’ when 
compared to previous Concordia 
efforts but when compared with 
publications from other 
universities, ‘ok’ votes far out- 
stripped ‘good’ votes. Readers 
referred us to places like Johns 
Hopkins University, McGill and the 
University of Michigan for in- 


| spiration. Wish we could have their 


budgets, not to say the story 


| material these institutions produce. 


Criticism on non budget items such 
as originality, writing and the like is 


| fair ball, indeed welcome, but glossy 


paper and the four colour stuff are 
just not in the future. 


Readability and editorial tone — 


were significantly more ‘good’ than 
‘ok’ although the editor was chided 
for being verbose and lax with his 
axe in editing stories. A few readers 
said stories are too long. Presen- 
tation was equally ‘good’ and ‘ok’; 
some said we're cluttered. 

Heartening was the fact that 
nearly 60 percent of those who 
answered the question said they 
would be willing to pay for the 
magazine. Some readers hedged, 
saying that they might pay if the 
publication improved. 

We were surprised that sports 
registered the least votes in subject 
interest, and history as much as it 
did. Top votes went to that vaguest 
of topics, lifestyles, followed closely 
by social and economic issues. 
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Many of the comments expectedly 
conflict. From one reader, were told 
to jazz it up, using Quest magazine 
as a model; from another we're told 
there's too much razzle dazzle. Some 
say the magazine is entertaining, 
others say it’s appallingly dull. 

How does the editor interpret the 
vote and devise a program of action 
in response to it? For starters, ‘ok’ 
votes are lumped together with 
‘bad’, and ‘good’ votes downgraded 
to ‘ok’. The new picture becomes so 
unsettling that he immediately 
makes the following undertaking: 
That in the months ahead critical 
areas will be examined and cleaned 
up, story material more critically 
selected according to reader 
preference and tightened and 
polished. 

At Concordia five magazines are 
published on a budget some in- 


stitutions use for one. Of the 
magazines referred to us, there 
wasn't an instance where the 
Concordia per-issue budget ap- 
proached half the other. Better 
budgets translate into staff 
designers, better printers and 


typesetting houses with adequate 


equipment; at our house, for 
example, an oblique stroke. . . wait 
a minute... "/"... has to be put 


in by hand because the character 
isn't provided in the type selection 
available to us, There are many 
niggling things like that, as there 
always are in bargain basement 
budget situations. Makes one feel 
unadventurous on the layout board. 

Some news: We've switched 
printers as a result of November- 
December's disaster, and moved toa 
better paper stock, now that our 
advertising program appears to be 
off and running with over a dozen 
colour pages booked for March- 
April and succeeding issues. 
Prospects for a better magazine, 
with a better sense of timing as we're 
now under the gun of advertisers, 
are at hand. 


Thanks for the advice. 


A sampler of comments & suggestions 


I question the need for this publication. There is 
already too much to keep up with — Educational 
supervisor, M, 34 ('65) 


Thanks for listening — Systems analyst, 50, (‘51) 


Good stuff — but it looks cluttered — Consultant, 
M, 31 ('76) 


It isa very good mag. Please keep it coming! — 
University staff, M, 32 (69) 


Looking more and more professional every time — 
Sales manager, M, 37 ('74) 


Mag has potential; however, at this stage, I would 
not pay for it — good to read, not to buy! My 
opinion may change after mag improves — Industrial 
relations, M, 31 ('68, '72) 


Jazz it up a bit — see Quest for inspiration — Eng., 
MBA, M, 52 ('77) 


I glance at everything but read in detail selectively! 
— Librarian, F, 47 ('54) 


Keep it up — Consulting Engineer, M, 40 ('73) 


Much of the mag is great. However, some of the 
articles are far too long — Secretary, F, 26 ("76) 


Like to know where the grads are and what they’re 
doing. Enjoy notes on people — Verification clerk, F, 
22 (78) 


It's alright, nothing great — Student, M, 21 


I would be interested in hearing about recent Con. U. 
activities, i.e. social, sports, political — Sales, F, 22 
(78) 


Features are well written but too lengthy for time | 
have to read them. “Classnote: The progress of 
Boswell”: The laugh would've been worth the 40 
cents this issue! — Presbyterian minister, F, 34 ('73) 


You must emphasize: 1, innovative layout, like that 
in Thursday Report and 2, QUALITY writing — 
Teacher, M, 31 ('69) 


Interesting and relevant material. Has the warm, 
friendly tone peculiar to S.G. info publications. 
Remember Issues & Events? (I liked it.) — Grave 
digger (I'm not kidding either.) — M, 26 ('76) 


Very impressive issue. (Would like) directory of 
organizers for out of town chapters, shows, plays, 
activities that alumni may attend, and sufficient 
notice to make plans — a calendar of events. What's 
new and different, how the art collection is coming, 
what's available in post graduate programs? — 
Teacher, F, 44 ('70) 


I like the contact with Concordia that C.U. Mag 
provides. Nice format — Student, Housewife, 34 
('75) 


Features are fine. . . but a bit shorter please — 
Typesetter, M, 25 ('76) 


Why does an alumni magazine have to be so dry? 
(It's) on the whole dull. Dull! If you liven up your 
articles — or the writing and choice of them — it will 
be much better than it is. This issue much better than 
previous one though — Teacher, F, 30 plus ('68) 


C.U. Mag goes into the trash — Teacher, F, 62 ('56) 


Your good taste in getting Graeme (Decarie) to 
contribute regularly warrants an ovation — Grad 
student in microbiology, F, ? ('77) 


Save money — stop printing this crap — Clerk, M, 
32 ('76) 


I've only read two issues so far but intend to make 
the effort from now on. You've definitely aroused my 
interest. Looking forward to the next issue. — Pilot 
training officer, M, 25 ('77) 


Best issue yet (Nov-Dec), especially articles on Bob 
Roy, Citycycles, Citizen Robots, and Bureaucratics 
— Analyst, M, 33 (’69) 


Articles too abstract — not relevant. How about 
some conventional articles? — Schoolteacher, M, 45 
('72) 


This magazine is the best yet — Retired teacher, F, 7 
('73) 
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R.W.G. BRYANT 


aving watched Russia 
and its affairs ever 
since | was a kid, it is 
odd that I only got 
there recently and be- 
latedly. There is no 
way | can avoid going there again— 
with the proviso that | shall go in sum- 
mer rather than hit Moscow in the 
coldest winter since 1913. 

I have never suffered from the 
peculiar American paranoia which 
holds that Russians and Communists 
come equipped with horns and tails. 
This belief is cherished by folk who 
have never met a Russian or a Com- 
munist in their lives and wouldn't 
recognize one if they found one in 
their soup. I am frightened when | 
come up against the level of ignorance 
and prejudice that made it possible for 
the late Senator Joe McCarthy to get 
away with what he did. 

Il am amused by some of the recent 
press discussion of the Soviet hockey 
team’s tour in the U.S.A.—and | have 
great sympathy for Tretiak, their 
literary goalie, an _ intelligent man 
caught in a bind. Perhaps we're all 
caught in a bind, both “Westerners” 
and Soviets. That is why I am moved 
to write—I'd like to clear away some of 
the fog. 

Why on earth should the Gazette run 
a front-page headline, “Swinging So- 
viets Adapt to Western Ways”, just 
because the hockey team visiting New 
York dresses presentably and wants to 
see “Superman”? That approach is 
superficial in the extreme. What do our 
reporters expect—moujiks in bast and 
canvas boots? 

I am concerned about the paranoia 
that infects both sides. The customs at 
the Moscow airport searched my bag 
very thoroughly—even my little toilet 
bag—I've never had such a search, 
even in Nazi Germany. | was careful 
not to have my printed matter with me 
—what would have happened had | 
taken “Playboy” along, I hesitate to 
think. Yet it is perfectly true, as Soviet 
spokesmen often point out—there has 
been a barrage of anti-Soviet prejudice 
and propaganda in the West, for sixty 
years. On the other hand—one recalls 
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Eclectic observations of a recent visitor 
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Peli eebaS  nel ee 
They searched my bags 
worse than I’d experienced 
in Nazi Germany, but who 
would have thought Soviets 
were such avid model 
railroaders? 


Leningrad: the author, inset before the “Bronze Horseman” statue of Peter 
the Great. Despite link to Tsarist despotism historic sites are preserved as 
national heritage. Opposite—part of Leningrad canal network and Neviski 


Prospekt. 
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Intourist 


the Stalin purges and the dreadful fate 
of thousands of DPs and ex-prisoners 
of war who were ruthlessly shipped 
back to the U.S.S.R.—and the Gulags. 

I dutifully toured the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in Leningrad. It is 
one of the local landmarks. The centre- 
piece is the eighteenth century church 
—severe outside but exuberantly or- 
nate within, and in it are buried all the 
Tsars, from Peter The Great to 
Alexander III. But the chief notoriety 
of the fortress is that in Tsarist days it 
was used to incarcerate top political 
prisoners. The ramparts are lined with 
cells—bleak vaults with an iron bed- 
stead—and the worst of it was the 
solitary confinement, with nothing to 
read but a Bible. At least, it wasn't like 
today's torture chambers of Brazil, 
Uruguay, or Chile. The Intourist guide 
didn’t need to invite us to commiserate 
—but then, she didn’t mention the 
Gulags, either, or the fate of today’s 
dissidents. 

Somewhere in the Soviet “handouts” 
—it may well have been Moscow 
News, I read an indignant article about 
Western criticism of human rights, 
which completely missed the point. It 
pointed out that the Soviet constitution 
is the only one in the world to 
guarantee citizens a right to decent 
housing. This may well be true, and I 
certainly have no brief in defence of 
North American housing policies. 
Housing certainly ought to be a social 
responsibility and we are both back- 
ward in not fully accepting that, and 
incompetent in our half-baked at- 
tempts to implement such social policy 
as we do have in that area. But the 
author of that article carefully ignored 
the central aspect of human rights as 
most of us see it, namely freedom of 
thought and expression. 

That certainly did not exist in Tsarist 
Russia, and a revolution of some sort 
was certainly inevitable. Whether or 
not it went in the right direction is 
another question. Pasternak, Solzhe- 
nitzyn, Sakharov, and the other dis- 
sidents, are not the only ones to hold 
that the end product was simply to 
exchange one despotism for another— 
involving not only thought control but 
also movement control. Surely one lit- 
mus test of freedom is that of being 
able to emigrate when one chooses 
without involving remaining relatives 
and friends in reprisals. The Moscow 


News does not address itself to that 
rather important aspect of human 
rights. Nobody tried to stop me when | 
emigrated from Britain to Canada, 
many years ago—nobody would have 
dreamed of it. Why then should the 
Soviet Union not act likewise? 

I read a piece by one Mike Davidow, 
an American who found much to 
empathize with in the daily scene. I go 
along with much that he wrote, from 
my own personal obervation. A crowd 
in a Moscow subway is certainly not at 
all the same as one in a New York 
subway—a Moscow crowd is simply a 
lot of people purposefully moving in 
one direction—it is much less menacing 
than a New York crowd. One is less 
worried about muggers and _ pick- 
pockets. I too notice that people are 
friendly and relaxed in the “small 
change’ of daily life. I can ask 
directions of a passer-by without his 
shying off in fear—as has happened to 
me in the U.S.A., or a pretty girl in a 
Leningrad subway station can ask me 
for help with change for the turnstile in 
a way she'd not likely do here. | could 
go on citing examples. 
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On the other hand, people are brain- 
washed. The Leningrad skyline is em- 
broidered with blue neon signs saying 
“Glory to the October Revolution”, 
“Victory to Marxist-Leninism”, and so 
forth. It's all rather boring and banal— 
though perhaps not quite so footling 
and silly as our exhortations to “drink 
Coca Cola”. After sixty years, one 
could surely take the October Revolu- 
tion as read? In any case, it cettainly 
didn't happen, as the official doctrine 
runs, because V.I. Lenin went around 
with one arm pointing heavenwards 
(the iconography of Marxist-Leninism 
is positively Byzantine). The Tsarist 
regime was not overthrown by revolu- 
tionaries—it had already collapsed 
under the stress of military disaster and 
a war it was silly enough to get into, 
while being grotesquely unprepared to 
wage it. The official iconography 
moreover, has little to say these days 
about the late Josip Dugashvili, alias 
Stalin, who seems to have been a sort 
of Idi Amin character. I understand 
that Lenin was far from keen on his 
getting into the succession—but what- 
ever else he was, he certainly was a 





smart operator. (The same could be 
said of the late John D. Rockefeller.) Is 
there any open discussion in the 
U.S.S.R. of Trotsky’s murder, or as to 
why Marshal Tukhachevsky was purg- 
ed in the 1930s? The early disasters of 
the German invasion were surely due 
to the weakening of the Red Army by 
the loss of capable leaders such as he. It 
is surely a minus point for the October 
Revolution that it gave power to Stalin 
—but the official gospel as handed 
down to the faithful draws a veil over 
this. 

I somehow don’t think that the 
official gospel will in the long haul be 
able to continue to obfuscate the basic 
human rights issue. Dissenters may 
languish in psychiatric wards or labour 
campus—like their predecessors in 
Tsarist times. But in a society which 
sets great store by the development of 
highly qualified technical and profes- 
sional people, it is going to be 
increasingly difficult to keep the lid 
down on open discussion of broader 
issues. The power brokers in the 
Kremlin who stage the “rubber-stamp” 
parliament while prating about demo- 
cracy —they are certainly not going to 
ease up on the reins willingly. But in 
the long haul, I think they may have 
to, finding themselves like King Canute 
trying to hold back the tide. It may be 
a gradual process—I wouldn't attempt 
to prophesy. 

It was all very well for the Soviet 
government to deny assistance in 
filming “Doctor Zhivago”, or its 
showing in the U.S.S.R.—but Soviet 
sailors could and did see it in 
Alexandria (Egypt). Maybe not many 


Soviet sailors. However few or many, 
censorship is self-defeating. Likewise, 
the hockey team must be keeping eyes 
and ears open. I found the press 
attitude to their visit to be infuriating- 
ly condescending, and a Soviet press 
attaché’s snorty letter on that subject in 
Canadian newspapers, to be entirely 
justified. 

The simple basic fact is that Soviet 
people are normal human beings like 
any other. It is not their fault that their 
material standard of living is so far 
behind ours—two world wars, a 
revolution, and the Stalin years, cost a 
fearful toll in lives and suffering. Let us 
remind ourselves that no North 
American city ever had to endure 
anything like the 900 days’ seige of 
Leningrad, to mention but one ex- 
ample. Nowadays, the material aspect 
is improving. Last year, for example, 
the U.S.S.R. claimed to have provided 
more new dwellings than the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and Australia put 
together. I've not checked this claim 
but I can well believe it. (Item: I used 
to believe that the Soviets aren't into 
model railroading. I stand corrected. 
The Univerlag store in Leningrad 
stocks a respectable range of the 
excellent East German “Piko” range, 
both HO and N scale. And I bought a 
battleship there—locally made model 
of the WWI dreadnought “Gangut” 
which became the flagship of the Baltic 
Fleet.) 

Many years ago, in Coventry in my 
then capacity as city development plan 
officer, I had to show a busload of 
Russian students round the famous 
downtown reconstruction, with a 


Street scene: Soviets prefer retaining building exteriors and reworking in- 


teriors rather than wholesale demolition. 
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couple of interpreters from Oxford. 
They had a Lord Mayor's lunch and 
the “works” (we had a lot of such 
entertaining to do and we knew the 
drill). The leader of the group said to 
me “ve haf leetle student concert in 
hotei—you come and breeng your vife, 
yes?” So I told my wife that we'd have 
a singsong with a bit of balalaika 
strumming, etcetera, and the Lord 
Mayor duly picked us up and wafted 
us out to the hotel in his limousine. It 
turned out that the group included 
handpicked performers, and we had a 
top-flight chamber music concert. 
Later my wife said, “student sing-song, 
my foot!” It was an_ illuminating 
incident. In the West, we do not think 
it necessary to organize student travel 
groups so carefully, with the intent of 
putting our best foot forward. It was, | 
think, another manifestation of the 
psychology involved in connecting two 
solitudes. 

To break down the barrier is not 
going to be quick or easy, any more 
than it will be quick and easy for us to 
transform our own society from its 
present “junk food and fast buck” 
basis, or for the Soviets to transform 
theirs into a genuine democracy. 

Eric Hoffer said it in “The True 
Believers”. The single-minded man 
who has a dogma, fanatically held, 
may be a dynamic force—or a menace. 
History abounds in such—St. Paul, 
Martin Luther, The Rev. Jim Jones. 
V.I. Lenin was only one of a galaxy of 
those. It is common with “true 
believers” and their followers to be at 
odds with other denominations of the 
same church—sometimes even more 
than with the obvious enemy. Hence, 
the street fighting in Barcelona between 
Factions of the Left, when Franco was 
about to sweep them all away, or the 
rift between the U.S.S.R. and China. 

Two things seem important. First, as 
Lyndon Johnson was wont to say, 
“come let us reason together.” (But this 
is hard when power struggles are 
involved). Secondly, this must involve 
the breaking down of ossified dogma, 
and the loosening-up of obsolete 
totalitarianisms. I have a gut feeling 
that this is already going on in the 
Soviet Union, and we ought to be 
helping along as much as we possibly 
can. Visiting hockey teams and visiting 
symphony orchestras comprise human 
beings. 











| GOT MY JOB THROUGH 
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How L. lan MacDonald moves in the medta 





ERIC JOHNSON 


ive veteran media men 
are sequestered in a 
conference room on 
the 16th floor of 
Maison de Radio 
. Canada in east-central 
Montreal. It is a production meeting 
for the weekly political analysis 
program, Decision, and the five are 
flailing away at the Pepin-Robarts 
report on national unity, trying to 
make sense of it, trying to get a handle 
on it. They have been there since 8: 30, 
it is almost noon, the show will be 
taped that evening, and they still don't 
have a focus. 

The assembled include two 
researchers, the producer, moderator 
Stanley Hartt, and host-color man L. 
lan MacDonald, also _ political 
columnist for The Gazette. It is a 
meeting where reformed smokers 
break down and borrow butts, where 
strong coffee flows freely. Particularly 
confusing is the position the show 
should take on the Pepin-Robarts 
recommendation that language rights 
be left to the provinces and not en- 





Eric Johnson, formerly of The Gazette, 
is a freelance writer, and grounds- 
keeper. 


shrined constitutionally. It is the 
report's most contentious point and it 
is hotly, if academically, contended 
here. 

Through the din comes a controlled, 
even voice, that of lan MacDonald: 
“Most of our audience is going to be 
dead set against that one. | know I'm 
usually thought of as a bleeding heart, 
but this time I'm with the majority. 
The provinces have too poor a record 
of generosity when it comes to 
language rights.” 

Producer David Waters, usually 
ebullient and blunt, stops to think this 
one over. “Thank God for lan,” he 
says a few seconds later. “You can 
always count on him to cut through the 
theory and come out on the side of the 
little guy, the man on the street.” 

The meeting continues and the 
participants agree that the show should 
be conducted from the point of view of 
their worried, anglophone' con- 
stituency. They meet their deadline 
and the show is taped without a hitch. 
lan MacDonald's angle wins the day. 


i * = 


Another day, another deadline. lan 
MacDonald is staring helplessly at a 
computer terminal in the newsroom of 
The Gazette, where he writes a 
political insight column three times a 
week. Typewriters are out and 
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computer terminals are in since the 
paper converted to a modern cold type 


operation. 
The computer terminal has just 
swallowed half of Macdonald's 


column. Somehow the copy took an 
electronic detour and appears 
irretrievable and lan is, well, he looks 
like he doesn’t know whether to put his 
fist through the machine, or cry. Many 
another newspaperman would suc- 
cumb to tantrum and fill the air with 
screams and oaths but lan tries to 
maintain his composure, his 
characteristic calm. He leaves the room 
and returns with a computer analyst 
who confirms, yes, that half the 
column is lost and cannot be retrieved. 
He makes a few suggestions to lan, 
whose shoulders slump as he says 
balefully, “I can’t even remember what 
I wrote.” 

He looks up at the clock on the wall 
as he sits down to rewrite his column. 
The clock says 1:20 and MacDonald 
slaps his head — a CBC film crew was 
expecting him in ten minutes out in 
NDP. “F***t!!" he finally yells in 
anguish. 

He dutifully finishes his column, a 
good one, as it turns out, on Premier 
Lévesque’s talk with members of the 
Jewish community, grabs his coat and 
races downstairs. By the time he hits 
the ground floor he is back to normal, 
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smiling and composed, though he must 
now make a mad dash to NDG. A 
Perry Como in the ulcerated, cynical 
world of journalism. 


* * * 


The mad dash was in fact a con- 
trolled drive, and even though he was 
more than half an hour late leaving the 
Gazette downtown there were no 
squealing tires, no terrifying his 
passenger. No point to going as it 
turned out either: Peacefully but 
purposefully we drove through the 
streets of NDG, where Ian was born, 
and lived for more than 20 years, 
including 15 at the same house on 
Montclair Ave. When we reached the 
appointed rendezvous, a deserted 
school, the film crew was nowhere to 
be found. Too late. 

“Well, looks like they're gone. Let's 
go get something to eat.” We decided 
on the Belvedere Tavern, a _ time- 
honored Loyola hangout on Upper 
Lachine Road, and a place where lan 
was no stranger in his student days. 
“The last time I was there was a year 
ago,” he said, ‘and there were still 
people I used to see when | was going 
to Loyola.” We passed through the 
quiet streets of western NDG, 
following approximately the same 
route lan used to take when he walked 
daily to first Loyola High and then 
Loyola College. “It seems run-down 
now,” he said. 

We reached the Belvedere and 
parked the Camaro. Once inside, we 
found a table which the reporter 
promptly left to buy a deck of smokes. 
For the second time that day a machine 
rebuffed him — it took almost five 
minutes to wring a pack of Export A 
from the vending machine. Perhaps a 
minute more and he would have put 
his change back in his pocket, since 
he'd like to quit smoking anyway. 

Back at the table, he ordered a stein 
of beer (the second round was a coffee) 
a cheeseburger and a Michigan Red 
Hot. Not Ritz fare but it fills the gap. 
At last, we were free to talk. 


* * 


The “L” in L. Ian MacDonald, as his 
byline reads, stands for Lawrence. He 
started using his initial to avoid being 
confused with Gazette sportswriter lan 
MacDonald, whose lasting claim to 
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tame is being punched out in a parking 
lot by then Hamilton Tigercat coach 
Jim Trimble. At The Gazette, L. Ian is 
called Little Ilan, or Little Mac, though 
not because he is little. He is actually a 
shade over six feet tall, and on the slim 
side. 

He exudes a softness, in appearance 
and in manner. He's 31. his face 
smooth and clear. His hair is starting 
to gray at the temples, as would befit a 
senior journalist. His hands are 
cultured, undisturbed hands. He does 
not give the impression of having great 
physical strength. 

He stays in reasonable shape by 
insisting on his daily swim at a 
downtown pool. As much for his mind 
as for his body. “I need that daily 
swim,” he says. “It breaks the tension 
of holding down two high pressure 
jobs. In this business everyone needs a 
crutch to keep their sanity, and in my 
case it boiled down to a choice between 
martinis and swimming. I chose the 
swimming.” He adds that the day of 
the storied boozy, cigar-smoking 
reporter is over and that the new breed 
has much more respect for their brains 
and bodies. Some squash and oc- 
casional skiing completes his physical 
regimen. ‘ 

L. Ian broke the journalistic ice in his 
last year of Loyola high school by 
covering a few hockey games for the 
school paper. In 1965, his first year at 
Loyola College, he joined the News 
and by Christmas was appointed 
sports editor. He branched out into 
feature writing and contributed to a 
notorious edition of the student 
handbook, one that was seized by the 
administration largely because of his 
piece on the Americanization of the 
Athletics Department. He recalls a 
period of cold, cold, cold relations 
with Ed Enos, but says it didn’t last 
long. 

The News of those years launched 


.the journalism careers of, to name a 


few, Tony Burman and Brian 
McKenna of the CBC, Don Ferguson, 
now with radio’s Royal Canadian Air 
Farce, the Montreal Star's Ken 
Whittingham and David Allnutt, now 
Concordia’s Director of Information 
and formerly premier Robert 
Bourassa’s executive assistant. 

After graduation in 1969 he planned 
to take post-grad studies at Princeton’s 
Institute for International Relations, 
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but he never got there. On the strength 
of his work on the Loyola News, The 
Gazette offered him a job as a junior 
sportswriter. His first assignment was 
to cover a track meet at Selwyn House 
School. He signed on for the flattering 
sum of $100 a week, though he later 
found out the paper would have paid 
him $135 had he had the nerve to ask 
for it. 

Mononucleosis knocked him out of 
the pressbox in 1970, forcing him to 
spend fully two months in bed, wat- 
ching television. But instead of just 
watching the tube, he decided to write 
about it and that’s how he became The 
Gazette's television critic from 1971- 
74, 

His column was so successful that 
the paper moved him off the TV beat 
to a general interest column on page 
three. “That column was the hardest 
thing I've ever done," he says. “The 
deadline, finding the right mix between 
essay material and notes, trying to 
come up with interesting insight items 
. . . lL couldn't have done it without the 
help of the other people in the 
newsroom who fed me tips and in- 
formation.” 

But as life in Montreal became in- 
creasingly politicized, so did his 
column and in 1977 he made the move 
to the op-ed page, where he could 
concentrate on matters political. 

“| try not to engage in punditry. The 
political situation changes so quickly 
that it makes no sense to try to 
outguess it. What I try to do is put 
events in the context of personalities, 
and vice versa.” 

Neither does he indulge in in- 
flammatory opinion. Tensions run too 
high already. What he seeks to do is 
bridge the Two Solitudes with un- 
derstanding and a spirit of fair play. In 
other words, don’t read L. lan in hopes 
of finding magical answers to our 
national problems laid out before you, 
like breakfast on the table. His business 
is to flesh out the personalities in- 
volved, to put events in perspective. 
Recent columns have included a profile 
of John Robarts and a sketch of the 
feelings at play when Rene Levesque 
addressed a meeting of Montreal's 
Jewish community. 

After eight years as a columnist, he 
has pretty well seen it all, and in- 
terviewed everyone from heads of state 
to park bench bums. He recalls an 


“Decision” taping 
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incident from his early days as a IV 
columnist: “I used to bleed over my 
copy. | was trying to get everything 
perfect and as a result 1 was starting to 
miss deadlines. Dave Billington (a 
national newspaper award winner) was 
the entertainments editor then and he 
took me aside and said, ‘lan, stop 
killing yourself trying to write 
deathless prose. You're just doing a 
newspaper column. It's gonna end up 
as fishwrap anyway. If you can write 
one paragraph per column that sticks 
in your readers’ minds, then you've 
done your job.’ | understood what he 
was driving at, and! was able to loosen 
up more after that.” 

MacDonald hadn't given working in 
television any thought until Ray 
Knapp of CBC News gave him a call 
back in 1976. Knapp asked if he was 
planning to attend the Union Nationale 
convention in Quebec City. He was, 
Knapp then asked, “How'd you like to 
be a floor reporter for us?’ Why not, 
he thought, and went off. He did about 
a dozen floor interviews that day and 
at the end of it felt completely wrung 
out. But ready for more. 

The night of Nov. 15, 1976, he 
appeared as a guest commentator on 
CBC's election coverage. Early that’ 
evening he predicted, on air, a 
minority Liberal government, 
reasoning that the undecided vote 
would swing to the Liberals given the 
uncertainty of what the PQ stood for. 
He was wrong, of course. He admits to 
being surprised, but not shocked or 
panicky like many of his fellow English 
Quebeckers. Quand-méme, he got 
roaring drunk that night, something he 
does not do often. 

In the wake of the PQ victory the 
CBC created Decision, a public affairs 
program (5:30 p.m. Saturday, 
Channel 6) devoted mainly to analysis 


Mono and two months in 
bed led to writing his tv 
column in The Gazette 
where he began in the 
sports department. 
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of the Quebec question. lan was of- 
fered an on-air role, that of host, with 
responsibility for setting the 
framework for the evening's topic and 
also drawing a conclusion at the end of 
the show. He's only on air for about 
two minutes of the half hour but says 
that is quite enough. With the up- 
coming referendum campaign lan 
expects work at the CBC will take up 
even more of his time, as he anticipates 
blitz coverage. Politically a federalist, 
lan acknowledges an ironic debt to the 
Parti Québécois: “Without them, | 
wouldn't be working in television.” 
Politics is his life. He came within an 
ace of being the Liberal candidate in 
Westmount in 1976, and that can- 
didacy would have been a free ticket to 
the National Assembly. Robert 
Bourassa himself made the offer, but 
after a series of confusions the riding 
was given to George Springate. lan 
believes the offer was bona fide, 
though cynics suggest Bourassa might 
have made it to ensure himself 
tavourable coverage in lan’s column. 
His close friends are either jour- 
nalists or politicos, people like CJAD 
news director Stephen Phizicky and 
city councillor and CJAD com- 
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mentator Nick Auf Der Maur. And in 
his travels about the city, there's 
always someone who recognizes him 
and wants to bend his ear for a while. 
Unlike many journalists, lan is willing 
to talk shop with people after hours 
and says, “It's all part of the job and | 
enjoy it.” 

Little lan wasn't always the smooth 
mild mannered reporter. In third high 
— grade 10 — the future multimedia 
commentator on Quebec affairs got 
22% on his French final. And flunked 
the sup! In first year university he tried 
to do his worst on the French com- 
petency test, so he would be placed in 
an easy section. “What a bunch of 
dummies we were,” he said, agreeing 
with someone who also went through 
the Quebec English language education 
system without realizing that French is 
much more than an academic subject 
to be shirked. 

Now he speaks fluent French, with a 
lingering English accent. He learned it 
on the job, where many, if not most of 
his interviews are conducted in French. 
And his girlfriend is French-speaking. 

He is appalled by the degree to 
which he was removed from the 
Quebec majority as a student. In 


PesPense 
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1965 Loyola held a referendum to 
decide whether to join UGEQ, I'Union 
Générale des Etudiants de Québec, or 
to stay with the rival CUS, Canadian 
University Students (Loyola, as it 
turned out, decided to join both.) 
Anyhow, it was only in 1976 that he 
learned where he had heard the names 
Claude Charron (now "MNA) and 
Robert Nelson (now president of the 
Olympic Installation Board). Nelson 
had been president of UGEQ, and 
Charron vice-president. And that's 
how tuned in lan MacDonald was to 
Quebec. 

He sees a brighter future for the 
current generation of anglo-Québécois 
students. “Because of the changed 
Quebec reality, in ten years you'll be 
seeing important input from bilingual 
Quebec anglophones in both Quebec 
and Ottawa, something we have never 
done before.” 

And he’s optimistic about the 
English community's future. ‘‘A lot will 
change but the community itself will 
remain. It's a legitimate community 
and our population is too large, our 
institutions such as media, schools and 
hospitals are too strong, for the 
community to be eradicated.” 


Perhaps we have taken too literally 
Francis Bacon’s dictum that ‘Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be 
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rdinarily speed reading is 
considered the exclusive 
domain of continuing 
education or of remedial 
instruction. The implications 
of this technique, however, 
hold up a telling and 
sometimes unflattering mirror 
to the objectives of many an 
elementaiy school reading program. The professed 
attainments of successful graduates of Evelyn Wood 
Reading Dynamics are disturbingly consonant with 
goals, albeit usually unarticulated ones, of reading 
development in the primary grades. Many teachers, 
for example, would doubtlessly concur with the 
speed enthusiasts that a good reader should a) read 
without regressing; b) read visually not orally; c) 
read vertically and not horizontally; and d) read 
concepts and thought units instead of single words. 
From this one might conclude that a skillful reader 
purposefully attacks material, consumes substantial 
segments of printed matter, and rejects the unusable 
bulk as waste while retaining nutritious portions for 





Leonard Mendelsohn has been a member of the 
Department of English for many years and 
spearheaded work in the field of children’s literature. 
This is reprinted with permission from Language Arts 
Magazine published by the National Association of 
Teachers of English, Urbana, Ill. 


storage in the memory until they are distributed and 
assimilated into the intellectual system. This model 
of a healthy reading organism views the book as raw 
matter to be processed into the appropriate brain 
cells with greatest dispatch. Thus, one sign of proper 
reading hygiene is a pair of eyes striding effortlessly 
over fifteen hundred words in a scant sixty seconds. 
Ideally, other senses should share the burden and 
accelerate the process. Perhaps someday, ways will 
be found to absorb the printed word through the 
pores, anticipating an era when it will be possible to 
bypass the sensory organs altogether and funnel 
information directly to the brain. 

If the purpose of reading is solely to acquire in- 
formation and accumulate thought units, then surely 
speed and efficiency are the essential criteria. 
Regressing is obviously a morbid symptom since it is 
destructive of time and energy, while horizontal 
reading not only taxes the optic muscles, but requires 
that the same tome remain clutched by fingers which 
could be more protitably employed in reaching for 
yet another volume. As for lip motions, any toddler 
knows that the mouth is tardier than the eye, and 
retardation is one of the most dreaded words in an 
educator's terminology. Furthermore, the speed cult 
is quick to point out that slow readers are rarely 
careful ones, and generally speaking, comprehension 
appears to increase with reading velocity. Speed 
reading, it would appear, is all profit and no loss and 
if it can make good its claims at linking efficiency and 
comprehension, then it. is well that its methodology 
and objectives are incorporated into any reading 
program. 
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swallowed, some few to be chewed 
and digested.’ Considering them in 
terms of their nutritional potential 


But are such facile reading practices worthy of 
unqualified adulation? 

Taken by themselves, the cardinal virtues of 
reading efficiency effectively demean the entire 
reading process by treating it as a function rather 
than as an art. The first three ideals — no regressing, 
no lip motions, no horizontal eye movement — 
further the premise that the act of reading in itself has 
no merit. If readers linger over a word or phrase, 
they are squandering time in which they could have 
scanned additional reams of printed matter. While it 
is surely preferable to peruse the Kingston Whig 
Standard in ten minutes rather than two hours, 
assuming of course that comprehension is roughly 
equal in both cases, could this deference to speed be 
extended to Jane Eyre, The Canterbury Tales, or for 
that matter, Winnie the Pooh or The Wizard of Oz? 
Or are we to say that Charlotte Bronté, Chaucer, 
Jack Andersons, and Art Buchwalds, and that 
literary artists, like journalists, are nothing more 
than repositories of idea, information, fact, and 
perspective? While virtually all teachers would 
summarily dismiss such suggestion as an utter ab- © 
surdity, these stated principles of proper reading 
might prompt anomalous conclusions. Because 
reading instruction may stress the mechanics of 
reading, a teacher must ensure that students do not 
mistake these mechanics for the totality of the 
reading process. A student trained to emulate these 
assumed virtues is likely to consider the aesthetic 
dimension but a trifling incidental. How can any 
teacher extol the pleasures of reading when 
classroom practice implicitly asserts that books are 
mines to be stripped and not pastures in which to 
dwell and delight? As a teacher diagnoses reading 
disabilities and instills proper reading habits, it is 
crucial at the same time to differentiate between the 
technique of reading and the art itself. 
the art itself. 

Perhaps we have taken too literally Francis Bacon's 
dictum that ‘Some books are to be tasted, others to KEAAKARAGRERARRE AS AMARA RAL ES 
be swallowed, some few to be chewed and digested.” : I - ~. Lt ne ee at iit 
We might all agree that books vary in importance, Ay ~—- 
but considering them in terms of their nutritional 
potential evokes notions of the printed page as little 
more than a vegetable garden in need of weeding. If 
the art of reading is not important, and if we can 
ingest Romeo and Juliet while sleeping, through : Se 
hypnosis, via Hymark’s outlines, a literary digest, or 
though an informant, all's the same. The only criteria 
we might invoke would be the extent of knowledge of 
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evokes notions of the printed page 
as little more than a vegetable 
garden in need of weeding. 


the subject, and the permanence of the information. I 
would think that for the majority of readers such 
indirect sources would render the play more un- 
derstandable, more nearly indelible in the memory, 
and more accessible for fact, information, and 
thought content. Where then would lie the value of 
reading the play, except for those select esthetes who 
might be able to derive greater subtlety and more 
substantial information from a direct encounter? If 
we are to judge a work in terms of digestive images, 
then we should conclude that delight in reading is 
nothing more than a bagatelle. 


nstead of evaluating reading 
matter according to its idea 
and information yield, it might 
; prove more revealing to place 
it in one of two simple 
categories: a) material worth 
reading, and b) material worth 
having read. The latter 
category comprises the bulk of 
the printed word, including textbooks, best sellers, 
professional and trade literature, magazines, the 
daily newspaper, and perhaps certain detective 
novels and science fiction. All of this material is 
distinguished by its social, intellectual, and en- 
tertainment value, depending of course on which 
particular type of matter is under consideration. 
Other than the dividends of relaxation, there is no 
point in leisurely wending one’s way through the 
Sherbrooke Record. Materials worth reading, on the 
other hand, embrace such authors as Proust and 
Shakespeare, where the encounter cannot be rated 
simply by thought stimulus and _ information 
dividends. Even if retention of Swann's Way is 
minimal, time itself is dignified by the involvement. 
There is surely something ennobling about the 
moment in which one sits down to read Lear again. It 
is precisely these sublime moments, central to the 
whole humane process of letters, which are most 
likely to become lost in the quest for greater speed 
and efficiency in reading. 

No one would suggest lingering over Bob and 
Sally, Dick and Jane any longer than adequate skill 
acquisition requires. It is nonetheless a glaring 
deficiency in a reading program when the dignity of 
the reading process is swallowed up by the standards 
of progressive attainment. And by the dignity of the 
reading process, I most certainly do not refer to that 





vague criterion called interest; a concept which is an 
external stimulus and a bald admission that the act 
needs sweetening. To read visually instead of orally 
might be in the interest of economy, but taken by 
itself, it relegates the printed word to a mere 
assemblage of information. We might wonder why 
the monks took such pain to ornament letters, 
especially since the embroidery might detract from 
the content of the volume at hand. Visual scanning 
precludes the delight in Milton's majestic sounds, and 
would forever drive away the enraptured listeners 
gathered around the fireplace attendant upon 
Dickens’ immortal narratives. 

In brief, the four requisites for a skillful reader 
effectively eliminate most aspects of the art of 
reading in favor of the craft. While speed reading 
brochures prudently exclude poetry and drama from 
the list of materials which should be read rapidly, no 
amount of qualification can conceal a suggestion 
effervescent in the speed age; that most of what you 
read is junk, and that it is forever advisable to sort 
rather than indulge. I would certainly not wish to 
defend the quality of the bulk of writing now before 
us, but to be perpetually hinting to students that 
reading is merely a weeding process is a debilitating 
pedagogical practice. It is of course essential to sift 
the wheat from the chaff, but it is also necessary to 
stress that the wheat is not merely for nutrition but 
for savoring as well. Otherwise we will produce good 
sifters and sorters, but no one capable of enjoying the 
product we wish to isolate. To guarantee that there 
will always be a significant number who delight in 
reading, it is advisable for teachers to indulge in 
copious subvocalization, regression, and horizontal 
reading in front of the class in the form of oral 
presentation. I would hope that even high school and 
college teachers would do the same. And by oral 
reading I am not simply referring to self-expression, 
skill acquisition, or discovery of the dramatic arts, 
but to the sheer unsermonized indulgence in the 
printed page. 

The fourth in the list of desirables, that of reading 
concepts and thought units rather than words, is 
potentially the most devastating ideal of the four. If I 
am to take this objective at face value, 1 might 
conclude that Monarch Notes, because their ideas are 
digested and rendered clearly are of greater value 
than Macbeth. I am certain that many students do 
reach this conclusion. While the notes cannot contain 
the full suggestiveness of the text, certainly they 
provide a more copious storehouse of ideas than 
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Speedreading is analogous to jetting 
to Utopia. Passengers tend to arrive 
prior to knowing why or what they_ 


most students yield from Shakespeare. As inaccurate 
or simplistic as the digests invariably are, they are 
nonetheless more efficient and comprehensible to the 
mass of high school and college readers than the 
original texts from which they derive. To stress that 
students in the later elementary years and in high 
school should read for concepts and thought units is 
a logical push towards the ultimate use of notes and 
digests. 

Even those students who persist in reading the text 
itself seem to be overly impressed by the pursuit of 
concepts. I have often been struck by graduate 
students who, while displaying a sophisticated in- 
sight into Henry V, show a deplorable lack of 
familiarity with the text itself. The trend towards 
shearing a text of its concepts and discarding the rest 
begins with the inference sections of reading com- 
prehension tests. The adoration of ideas to the ex- 
clusion of all else is suggested in the early years of 


reading instruction, reinforced in high school, and. 


confirmed in the university. Most graduate students 
would consider an objective examination in Mid- 
summer Night's Dream an undignified slur on their 
intellects. Such condescension is doubtlessly well 
taken, as many of them, long championing the 
notion of ideas over all, would fare none too well 
when asked specifically rather than figuratively what 
happens in Hamlet. 

Of course it cannot be said that efficiency and 
skimming for ideas are evils, but as the sole ob- 
jectives in the reading process such ethics for good 
readers can render devastating goals. Perhaps too 
little attention has been given to the purpose of 
reading. As Doris Gunderson has_ observed 
(Elementary English, January 1973, p. 18), “Reports 


came looking for. 


of reading rarely mention studies concerned with 
motivation . .. There is little consideration given to 
establishing reasons for learning to read.” While 
motivation may be too elusive an entity for quan- 
titative study, it is frightening to realize that in the 
absence of these studies, reasons for learning to read 
are in fact being advanced in the classroom, whether 
explicitly or by intuition. The extensions of these 
reasons are grotesquely analogous to Swift's 
mechanical operation of the spirit. Reading can 
provide fodder for the brain by the ready conversion 
of wood pulp and printer's ink into social poise, 
persuasiveness, and a financially rewarding 
livelihood. 

Speed reading is analogous to jetting to utopia. 
Passengers tend to arrive prior to knowing why the 
came or what they are looking for. As absurd as es 8 
an excursion might be, it has surely been undertaken 
and is in fact underwritten daily in many elementary 
school classrooms. Approval for such a directionless 
voyage comes every time a teacher awards 
unqualified praise for the student who heads the 
chart for the most library books devoured, or with 
the teacher who rewards those who can scan and 
emerge with appropriate responses to a com- 
prehension quiz. Such teachers say in effect that the 
purpose of reading is to glean information and be 
done with the leavings. Teachers who discourage lip 
motions because they retard facile coverage of a 
reading series likewise join ranks with speed en- 
thusiasts. And although reading might be branded 
with the explicit label “fun”, it is not long before the 
apt student reaches the conclusion that speed, 
concepts, and information are all one knows and all 
one needs to know. 
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our philandering acti- 
vities are well known 
in the community,” 


LOUISE SMITH 
concluded the letter 
somewhat accusingly, 


“and your continued 


support will be greatly appreciated.” 
The target of this missive was the head 
of one of Canada’s leading families. 
Philandering is not a word that gets 
you mileage in those circles. The writer 
was Sir George alumnus and public 
relations director at Bishop's Univer- 
sity, Gary Richards. He missed it and 
so did his secretary. But the secretary 
at the other end was discreet enough to 
tuck it away and wait for something 
better. 

I have come to what Richards 
describes in one of his promotional 
fliers as unquestionably Quebec's most 
beautiful campus for fresh thoughts on 
what makes a_ successful alumni 
operation. He knows the business, 
having been alumni chief, public 
relations director, chief fund raiser and 
recruitment head simultaneously. So 
successful is he that McGill University 
thought he'd make the perfect 
executive director of their graduates’ 
society and hired him. He begins there 
full time June Ist. 

Running as all-embracing an 
operation as his means the odd mistake 
gets through, but Richards believes the 
multi-dimensional approach is the key 
to an effective alumni association. 
“Alumni can’t be divorced from 
recruitment or publications or 
development.” 

Cultivation is the word, if alumni 
are to come across not just with dollars 
but lending a hand with jobs for new 
graduates, with recruitment of new 
students and with day-to-day 
university committee work. If alma 
maters to be more than fond 
memories, says Richards, she’s got to 
get to students before they slip away 
after graduation. He leaves little to 
chance: before a student even sets foot 
on the Lennoxville campus Richards 
has in effect started paving the way for 
a lifelong association. 

After all, when the student first 


Louise Smith is a freelance writer. 
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wrote to the university for admissions 
information, he got a personal reply 
from Gary Richards. Chances are he 
met him when Richards came to his 
school on a recruitment trip or when he 
accepted Richards’ invitation to visit 
Bishop's. Soon after his arrival as a 
freshman, Richards may well have had 
him over to his office to find out how 
things were going, and before long he 
may have found himself out helping 
recruit other students. 

The student might have balked at 
first, Richards grins, ‘but it’s harder to 
say no to someone you know.” He 
recoils at the suggestion that some 
universities pay students for such 
work. “They're happy to do it for the 
beer and steak we share when it's 
over.” Richards’ personal approach has 
yielded results for BU enrolment: it's 
jumped from 652 to 1170 in the six 
years he’s been there. 

He warms to his extemporaneous 
handbook for alumni directors. “Read 
the student papers, find out who're 
emerging as leaders and get to know 
them.” They can be groomed as leaders 
of the regional alumni groups, a key to 
helping headquarters keep records up 
to date and spirit alive. 

Richards pulls out more stops during 
the student's final year. Every member 
of the graduating class — and his 
parents, too — starts receiving the 
alumni magazine. The student may 
well read about himself there since 
editor Richards makes sure the 
magazine carries stories about the 
graduating class. Alumni throw a class 
party, with job talk often replacing 
cocktail chit-chat. Gary Richards often 
addresses class members and gets them 
to fill out up-to-date forms to diminish 
their chances of becoming “lost 
alumni”. 

After graduation, regional chapters 
step in with a welcoming letter that 
again may lead to help in job 
placement and with a round of ac- 
tivities. During his time as Bishop's 
first full-time alumni director, Richards 
has seen the sum of regione! alumni 
events jump from 5 to more than 50. 

New alumni receive subscriptions to 
the student newspaper for a year in 
addition to the magazine and a 
directory of Bishop's graduates — all in 
line with Gary Richards’ dictum that 
an informed alumnus is most likely to 
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be an active one. And keeping 
graduates informed about what's going 
on at the university should be an 
alumni association's first priority “The 
alumni magazine must be a publication 
for all seasons, catering to alumni of all 
ages and people inside the university 
too.” Richards favours a_ widely 
representative editorial board, “not 
just professional journalists. There are 
competent people out there, I'm 
convinced, just waiting to be asked to 
serve.” 

His approach sounds fine for a place 
the size of Bishop's, but how much of 
the Gary Richards-style personal touch 
can there be at a university like 
Concordia, where most alumni dashed 
in and out as evening students as he did 
and even those who attended Sir 
George in the day had few of the 
traditional campus trappings to evoke 
nostalgia? 

He concedes the handicap, but still 
thinks evening graduates could be the 
ace up Concordia’s sleeve. ‘Evening 
students are very practical people. A 
fuzzy letter asking for money for not 
very specific purposes leaves them 
cold. Tell them what it really cost to 
educate them,” he urges. “Tell them 
what their debt is.” 


An interrupting phone call reveals 
the Richards brand of debt-collecting. 
He’s dabbling as middleman selling a 
neighbour's beef to Montreal friends. 
It's Friday and the butcher wants his 
freezer cleared by Sunday. “And you 
better pay for soupbones too,” the 
customer hears him threaten. 

That kind of no-nonsense style 
should characterize development 
literature, resumes’ Richards. 
Otherwise alumni suspect their money 
is being siphoned to administrative 
costs. “At Bishop's alumni know that 
almost all their money is going to 
scholarships.” 


He cites an example: “In 1966 the 
university spent $300,000 to raise 3 
million; in the current $3 million 
campaign, it’s only cost $14,000.” He 
blames cloudy information as a chief 
factor in Canadians’ dismal giving 
record, and says Queen's alumni do 
best and at that, only upwards of 20 
percent of them make donations 
compared to 50 percent-plus averages 
at many U.S. institutions. He suggests 
that Concordia has one advantage in 
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that most of its graduates live in 
proximity to the university. 

He feels that university brass 
shouldn't be content to let the alumni 
director handle it all ina vacuum. “The 
alumni director should be considered 
equal to the major deans,” he says 
flatly. “He should be in a position to 
advise the principal.” And the prin- 
cipal for his part should be willing to 
spend time visiting regional chapters. 

Gary Richards’ rather old-fashioned 
notion that higher education is a 
privilege, a debt alumni should be 
urged to repay, stems from his own 
experience. “I'm still very grateful to 
Sir George,” he says, seemingly daring 
alma mater to exploit his own sense of 
obligation. He gives a quick 
autobiographical sketch that would 
gladden the founding fathers’ hearts. “I 
was getting nowhere in high school. 
Finally I convinced my father to sign 
permission for me to join the navy at 
seventeen.” 50 off he went to sea, a 
Sherbrooke High School grade 9 
dropout. “I wintered in the Carib- 
bean.” By the time he returned five 
years later in 1964, Richards had 
several Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs correspondence courses under 
his belt and an appetite for education. 

“Sir George wouldn't give me any 
credit for the DVA courses,” he 
grumbles. But no matter: he went 
upstairs from the H.M.C.S. Don- 
nacona on Drummond Street where he 
had enlisted in the navy to try his first 
evening high school class, learned the 
old night school knack of napping just 
lightly enough to snap to attention 


He had his B.A. in four 
years, despite being an 
evening student and 


holding down a full-time 
job at Canada Steamships 
“booking cruises up the 
Saguenay for little old 
ladies from the Bronx.” 
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when teacher's eye fell on him, and in 
six years time emerged a history B.A. 
with two years of high school and four 
of university behind him. “Three 
courses in the winter, two in the 
summer’ was his formula, with a full- 
time job days “booking cruises up the 
Saguenay for little old ladies from the 
Bronx” in the passenger division of 
Canada Steamship Lines for a time 
before he joined the YMCA as public 
relations and membership director 
during his last three years at Sir 
George. 

From there it was a two-year stint as 
information officer for Information 
Canada, before returning to his native 
Eastern Townships and the Bishop's 
job. Living about an hour’s commute 
from work in a charming 150-year-old 
farmhouse in South Stukely helps keep 
his schedule not unlike that of his Sir 
George days. Until early this year 
when an admissions director was 
hired, Richards covered an additional 
eight or nine hundred miles some 
weeks driving to high schools and 
CEGEPs around the province and 
beyond. “I kept weekly office hours at 
Vanier at one point,” he tells me. He 
has to find time for those 800 or 900 
personal replies he wrote to 
prospective students, time to handle 
the campus visits he encourages. The 
public relations umbrella has covered 
talking up Bishop's and writing it up — 
in both languages — as well as staging 
events like a recent Sherbrooke armory 
display to show local industry Bishop's 
potential purchasing power. More 
travel, conferences, letter-writing and 
record-keeping to fit in when he wears 
his alumni and development hat. 
Putting out the alumni magazine at 
least three times a year — he’s editor, 
writer and production man and though 
pleased to have boosted its pages from 
four to forty he confesses “I haven't 
had time to do it right.” 

I begin to see he has a point when he 
says his move to McGill should give 
him a bit more time. This in spite of the 
fact he’s switching from a few rooms 
shared with a single secretary in a 
pleasant brick house to Martlet House, 
a mansion perched on the moun- 
tainside with at least a score of people 
working under him. 

He says he'll pursue a master’s 
degree in something. 

Somewhere. 

















0000000 hooooooo! 

Got the Feb Blues? In March?!! 

I have. And when | get the Febbies, | 
throw out the old, and buy out the new. 

It’s WAR on the wardrobe, an all points 
attack on the fur and feathers of last season. 

THWACK, CRACK, BAM, BAM, BING! 
That's the closet. And into the trash bag 
with the lot, I say! 

Yikes! I'm left without a stitch! 

Wait — out of thin air pops this guy with 
silver hair. 

Calls himself ‘The Man from Glad”. Nice 
enough, but how the hell did he get in here I 
wonder, grabbing the two-ply double 
strength bag he hands me. 

“Put that on, and get down to ‘By the 
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Pound’,” he says toward the ceiling, his 
back to me. 

What else could I do with my rising ex- 
pectations and shrinking buck? 

I snip out slits for arms and neck, and 
watch the shimmering green slink down 
enveloping me. 

Not bad, with a beach towel tie-up 
around the waist. 

Should I ask him for the other nine bags in 
the pack and forget the trip? Stupid of me to 
think of it — this column has to be in by five 
this afternoon. 

I'm off. And in a wink I'm surrounded by 
yummy styles — past, present, and future. 
A cacophony of silent rhythms old and new. 

Eclectic? It's ECLECTRIC! 

Like James Bay turning on. Flick! LG 
Twoooooo0o0o0o! 

Hyper Hydronomo! So DOWNTOWN. 

But laid back! 

Farewell, you unfab Febbies! | 
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Restyling on recycled threads for the new year 


Peder Wilson is pleased to show 
you his impeccable wardrobe, let you 
get a good feel of sturdy tweeds, 
flannel trousers, pure wool sweaters 
and overcoats whose warmth comes 
from first class fabric, not bulk, In an 
age of polyester reproductions, he has 
the air of a curator safekeeping a 
collection of old masters. 

Yet we're in a second-hand store on 
Crescent Street called By The Pound- 
A La Livre. Wilson buys clothes in 10- 
and 20-thousand pound lots and sells 
them by weight like so many 
potatoes. Not the kind of sideline one 
readily associates with a three-piece- 
suited academic, but then the 
Concordia business policy professor's 
operation isn't of the rammage- 
through-cartons school. 

It's afamily enterprise — a 
daughter runs the west end store and 
his wife Fred presides downtown — 
and in many ways it’s managed like a 
household. Walk in and you're of- 
fered homemade cookies, apples, 
imported teas in china cups. The 
Wilsons treat their merchandise as 
though it were destined for their own 
closets. Some of it is, for Wilson likes 
to pooh-pooh entrepreneurial motive 
and only half-jokingly attributes this 
foray into the garment industry to the 
clothing needs of five daughters. 
Neatly sorted, freshly cleaned 
dresses, skirts, gowns, blouses, shirts, 
ties, hats, coats, jackets, trousers, 
sweaters and robes of all description 
are suspended on hangers from a 
series of moveable chains. Wilson 
admits to a mammoth drycleaning 
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tab, but more remarkable is the fact 
that Fred Wilson takes the more 
delicate ladies’ items of antique silk 
and lace home to wash and iron them 
herself. She did up twenty blouses 
one recent Sunday night. One begins 
to understand their preference for the 
term ‘recycled clothing’. 

They've acquired something of a 
reverence for fine fabrics and crafts- 
manship, secondhand or not. Fred 
Wilson is a woman who for years has 
patronised a New York couturier. But 
last trip she was shocked to find 
herself outfitted in polyester instead 
of her accustomed silk. She's got no 
compunction about selecting 
something from the store and says, 
“My daughter's out shopping this 
afternoon for a party dress. But she'll 
end up here, she always does.” 

All this might suggest boutique 
prices. Considering the condition and 
quality of the clothes, though, pricing 
seems reasonable. “Good” labels 
abound and many items look brand 
new. As Peder Wilson likes to point 
out, synthetics rarely make the 
second-hand rounds: “It’s got to be of 
good quality to have lasted.” Wool 
sweaters go for $3.99 a pound, the 
average sweater weighing in at no 
more than 2 pounds. Sports jackets 
and coats can be had in the $20 range 
(per item). Sometimes a garment will 
be individually priced if the price by 
weight seems unfair: Fred Wilson 
holds up a silk dress that should have 
sold for upwards of $50 but was 
tagged at half that simply because she 
felt that was what it was worth. Out 
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in the N.D.G. store, which caters to 
the whole family, children’s 
snowsuits fetch a couple of dollars 
each and baby clothes rival rummage 
sales, many under a dollar. New 
stock is brought in twice a week. 

Much of the fun and much of the 
sweat comes from buying tons of 
clothes sight unseen. The Wilsons 
never know what they're getting from 
their local wholesalers until they ve 
brought back their packs and opened 
them. And Wilson says he hasn't a 
clue about the suppliers’ source. 
Handmade lace and Harris tweeds sit 
cheek by jowl with fifties horrors and 
fancy chiffon gowns. Sometimes rags 
have to be weeded out and sometimes 
there's a real find. A raccoon coat in 
mint condition once came their way, 
and Wilson's dream is to unwrap a 
vicuna. 

But the best find ever slipped right 
past the Wilsons into the hands of a 
lucky customer. It was a $20 dress 
dolled up with a piece of costume 
jewellery. The lady came back a few 
weeks later to report she'd shown the 
pin to a jeweller. Yes, those white 
drops encircling the flower were real 
pearls. Eight hundred dollars’ worth. 

Treasure-hunters will find By The 
Pound at 1219 Crescent Street and on 
the corner of Walkley Avenue and de 
Maisonneuve. They're open noon to 6 
Monday, 11-6 Tuesday through 
Saturday, Thursday and Friday 
nights till9, downtown; and 11to5 
Monday through Saturday in N.D.G. 





Clockwise, from top left, Concordia’s Beverley Smith appears mid air, but confident the taffeta dress and bolero top 
will carry the moment; freelance photographer Pat Walker, all fringed up, thinks back to the mini era; Beverley's 
back with an eastern look, but hedges with her pleated skirt, and Pat in chiffon closes a delightful sequence. 
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on in France 
The University of Tours in the 
fabulous Chateaux Country offers 
one-month language courses for 
beginners to advanced students of 
French. Afternoons and weekends are 
free to enjoy faculty-conducted ex- 
cursions in the beautiful Loire Valley, 
Brittany, Normandy. etc. 


Our low rate includes scheduled 
return flight to Paris via Air Canada, 
university residence accommodation, 
two meals daily, tuition, excursions, 
transfers from Paris! Enrol for the 
July, August or September course 


Departures on July 3 and 31 and 
september 3. Inclusive prices from: 
Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes § 998 
Western Canada cities .. $1,189 


Vineyards of France 
Magnificent 17 day tour gives you a 
taste of Alsace, Burgundy, the Rhone, 
Provence, Languedoc, Armagnac, 
Bordeaux, Cognac, the Loire, 
Champagne and Paris. 
$1,069 
from Montreal (slightly more from 
other Canadian cities) 

Includes airfare, first class accom- 
modation, breakfast daily, five 
dinners, sightseeing, wine tours and 
tasting. 

Departs June 3, 1979: returns June 19 


Castles, Vineyards 
and Windmills 


A Historical Tour of Germany, the 
Low Countries, Luxembourg, and 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


September 4-20, 1979 

Visit the Rhine Valley, the wine-village 
of Rudesheim, medieval Rothenburg 
the “Romantic Road”, Heidelburg and 
the Black Forest in Germany, Alsace- 
Lorraine in France, the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, Bastogne, Brussels 
and Bruges in Belgium, Zeeland, 
Rotterdam, Delft and Amsterdam in 
the Netherlands. 


Stay in castle-hotels, enjoy great 
food, rare wines and informal history 
lectures while travelling at a leisurely 
pace in a deluxe coach through the 
heart of Western Europe 

$1,169 

from Montreal, slightly more from 
other Canadian cities. 


For information and reservations. 
call or write: 


Ship's School Educational Tours Ltd. 


4800 Dundas St. W., Suite 202, 
Islington, Ont., M9A 1B1 
Phone (416) 239-1114 or 233-7782 
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Correspondence 





A DOWN LETTER 


First, please make note of my new 
above address. You may also want to 
note in your next alumni bulletin that I 


have moved to the San Francisco area’ 


where I am now a group controller 
with Intel Corporation. 

Secondly, your comparison in Sept- 
Oct of class notes between Boston 
College and Loyola is grossly unfair. 
B.C. is alive, vibrant and well, very 
respected in the Boston community 


and amongst Catholic universities in’ 


the U.S.A. Loyola is dead — they lost 
their identity along the way — just like 
College Ste. Marie, another ex-Jesuit 
college in Montreal. Concordia is a 
poor fall back position to keep the 
English happy. But when the Jesuits 
gave up regrettably with Loyola, you 
have to expect what you see — 
evidenced by the lack of alumni in- 
terest. It is regretted but nevertheless 
true. History is by definition factual 
and rather permanent. Perhaps the 
future will see a new Loyola. There 
appears to be however little support 
for it. Personally I saw little wrong 
with the old Loyola of the late 1950's 
and early 1960's where everyone pretty 
well knew everyone, students and 


teachers alike. The alumni was quite 


strong back then as I recall. 

Paul C. Vilandre, B. Comm. ‘63 
Editor: Say what you like about the 
comparison — it made you write 
home. Now cheer up. 


MARITIME NEWS 


I recently received and enjoyed 
Concordia University Magazine, 
particularly the Loyola Notes on 
People section. I thought I might bring 
you up to date on my own activities, as 
I enjoyed reading about old classmates 
and friends. 

In July (1978) I began year one of a 
surgery residency at Dalhousie 
University after an M.D. at Dal. 1 hope 
to read more of notes on people. 
lan Verryn-Stuart 
B.A. ‘67 (Loyola) 


THE CASE OF 
HENRY AND BERNIE 


The unhappiness of Stephen H. 
Halperin (Correspondence November- 
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December) over not receiving a copy of 
the Concordia alumni magazine has 
prompted me to write. 

The suggestion I submit to the 
mailing department is to check the 
addresses and send only one copy to 
each address. The case in point being 
that we have received four copies of 
this issue: 

(a) Carol Simand 

(b) Bernie Simand 

(c) Henry B. Simand* 

(d) Leila Dulaney Simand 

Not only would alumni who have 
never received a copy get one, 
(Stephen H. Halperin may have one of 
ours) but think of the saving, not to 
mention helping the ecology. 

Leila Dulaney Simand 

* (b) Bernie Simand and (c) Henry B. 
Simand are the same person. 

Editor: You're right. Either Bernie or 
Henry's got to go. The problem is the 
magazine depends on a master list and 
the computer has so far refused to 
compute the kind of mailing list we'd 
like and that you suggest. We an- 
ticipate considerable savings soon 
however. Please bear with us with us 
with us with us. 


ROSEMARY’S FOUND 


I am writing to you concerning 
Rosemary Arthur, listed on page 40 of 
the November-December 1978 issue of 
Concordia University Magazine. 

Rosemary Arthur was the Assistant 
to the Dean of Graduate Studies of Sir 
George Williams University from 1970 
until 1974. In 1974-75 she took a year’s 
leave of absence from this position in 
order to enter a master’s program at 
OISE in Toronto. In 1975 she decided 
to continue on at OISE in a doctoral 
program. She is now completing, or 
perhaps has recently completed her 
studies. She is a well known and 
popular lecturer in the Toronto- 
Hamilton area on matters relating to 
women and the family. 

In closing 1 would like to say that I 
enjoy Concordia University Magazine 
very much. I receive at least six such 
magazines from the various univer- 
sities that I have attended; and 
Concordia’s is vastly superior to any 
other. 

Stanley G. French 
Dean of Graduate Studies 
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Silence 


Tod 


vs. The Free Press 


Our roving correspondent Eric 
Johnson writes from London: 


This is not a story about a 
chimneysweep. This is a story about 
why I don’t have a story about a 
chimneysweep. 

Early this year it came to the 
attention of Concordia University 
Magazine that a chimneysweep 
could be found among our 
graduates. According to the 
London, Ont., Free Press, “The full- 
time operation Ashes and Cinders, 
is headed by John Bourque, who 
came to London from Montreal last 
spring. A graduate in Commerce 
from Sir George Williams 
University, he applies the latest 
marketing skills to his operation...” 

Our interest kindled, I was 
dispatched to seek out Mr Bourque. 
After some hard digging, contact 
was made. 


I found Mr Bourque not swabbing 
down a chimney, but in the office of 
an insurance company. What had 
happened? Had he folded his 
fledgling chimneysweep business 
and rejoined a more conventional 
world? No, kind reader, he had not. 

Seems chimneysweeping was 
never more than a sideline, and not 
the “fulltime operation” described 
by the Free Press. Neither is Mr 
Bourque a Commerce graduate. He 
graduated from SGW High School 
and pursued evening courses in 
Commerce for several years until 
dropping out to “get out and make 
some money.” He told me that after 
the Free Press article appeared it 
took some hard explaining to 
convince his boss that insurance, 
not chimneysweeping, was his 
fulltime occupation. 

No sooner had the dust from this 
incident settled, than he was zapped 
by another publication. This time, 
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in a feature which appeared in a 
publication of the University of 
Western Ontario's business school, 
reference was made to house calls he 
makes on a regular basis. 

But he makes no such regular 
calls, seeing as how he has a fulltime 
job at the insurance company. His 
boss, however, felt the issue needed 
further clarification. “Just what do 
you do when you're out of the 
office?” he asked. Happily, Bourque 
was able to smooth things out and 
as far as I know he is still secure in 
his job at the insurance company. 
He still sweeps chimneys part time, 
but he no longer likes talking to 
reporters. And that’s why I don’t 
have a story about a chimneysweep 
for you. 

Remember that song from Mary 
Poppins—the one that goes, “...a 
chimneysweep’s lucky as lucky can 
be”? Well, it wasn’t written for John 
Bourque. 
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Ernie Lee, Free Press 


Graeme Decartie 








What a decade this is! Nothing but 
fear, misery, and gloom — as though 
the whole world were having its 
fortieth birthday. Fear, misery, gloom, 
have made us despair for the future 
and created a fad boom for the past, 
for Presley and Grease and malt shops. 
When popular culture does look at the 
future, as in Star Wars, it always seems 
to begin with the ashes of a 
civilization, a civilization much like 
ours. 

Nor is it just in fantasy that the 
future looks grim. My favourite gun 
magazine, aimed at a readership of 
frustrated cowboys and_ redneck 
sheriffs, recently published an article 
for “serious survivalists’, advising 
them to purchase military rifles 
capable of delivering consistent kills 
through body armour at ranges up to 
one thousand yards. You will need 
them, gentle reader, to protect your 
rural fortress against rampaging mobs 
which will pillage and burn everything 
in their paths when western civilization 
collapses. (I eagerly wait for a follow- 
up article with advice for rampagors 
rather than rampagees.) 

Agreed, a magazine for the lunatic 
fringe isn’t a reliable guide to the 
popular mood. But what of the market 
analyst who preaches the same 
message to the tens of thousands whc 
subscribe to his news letters and taped 
recordings? No world currency, he 
says, will be worth anything. Banking 
stocks will be good only for starting 
fires in our caves, and government 
bonds only for wrapping fish — if 
there are any fish. His advice is to buy 
nothing but gold and a year's supply ot 
food, and then to store it in your rural 
fortress against that day when ram- 
paging mobs pillage and burn 





Graeme Decarie [SGW '57] teaches 
Canadian history. 
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everything in their paths as western 
civilization collapses. 

No doubt about it: this is the decade 
of despair. But before you sell your 
house, your spouse, and your children 
to buy gold, a year’s supply of food, 
and a military rifle, it might be wise to 
take a look at the moods of decades 
past and to see how accurate they were 
in forecasting the future. 

Despite war and memories of 
depression, the ‘40’s were optimistic 


years. Popular magazines regularly 
prophesied such goodies for 
everyman as private planes. tor 


commuting from rural suburbs. The 
planes were convertible into cars, of 
course, for the streets of plastic-domed 
cities. Even the power that obliterated 
Hiroshima was good news since it 
would never again be used for war but 
would provide cheap power in a world 
free of fear, ignorance, and hunger. 
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It didn’t work out that way, did it? 
Everyman's airplane never appeared. 
And everyman’s car added powerfully 
to the noise, pollution, and taxes that 
choked our undomed cities. There 
were more atoms for bombs than for 
peace which did nothing to free the 
world from fear. And ignorance and 
hunger remained the lot of most of the 
world’s people. 

Somehow, only a few Canadians 
noticed that things hadn't developed as 


' they were supposed to so the 1950's 


managed to sustain a complacent 
optimism. The ugliness of the world 
was hidden by its novelties; father 
knew best; and the future would 
undoubtedly be much like the present 
but with more. 

That didn’t happen, either. Rioting, 
bombings, and a rejection of the goals 
of the 1950's marked the 1960's. Once 
again, a decade’s mood had proven 
false and, once again, the new decade 
raised its own false _ promise. 
Remember The Greening of America? 
“The Age of Aquarius”? Woodstock? 
Soon, we would daily run naked in the 
meadows, radiating joy and un- 
derstanding throughout a world of 
peace and (free) love. 

Well, here we are, like jilted suitors 
with wilting bouquets in our lapels. 

It just didn’t happen and now the 
mood is for trivia and nostalgia 


because the important seems too 
painful to consider and the future too 
frightening. 


That is the good news about the 
1970's. When everyone around you is 
despairing, cheer. When a “pop” 
futurologist warns that the end is near, 
weep for joy because in every decade 
of our lives the popular mood about 
the future has been dead wrong. After 
the hope of the ‘40's, the complacency 
of the '50’s, and the exuberance of the 
‘60's, rejoice in the gloom of the 70's. 
Thank God the bad times are over at 
last. 











LOYOLA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
7141 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC H4B 1R6 
(514) 482-0320 


Notes on Loyola 
people 


Claudine Lefort (BSc ‘71) is working at the 
Céte St. Luc branch of Royal Trust in 
residential real estate. “| would dearly love 
to hear trom the old gang, Marianne 
Gallagher, Ray Poitras, Franci Foo Kune et 
al,” she writes. Claudine has news from her 
brother and sister, also Loyola grads. Emile 
Lefort (BA) is at the University of Toronto 
studying for his MA and Genevieve Lefort 
(‘72) is studying medicine at the Université 
de Montpellier in France... Peter F. 
Reesor has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Information at McMaster. The 
Hamilton native and Communication Arts 
graduate has held a number of positions in 
television since 1973. . . The following 
item about former student Bob McCauley 
appeared in Tim Burke's sports column in 
The Gazette a while back... . “Labett 
(Peter Lebett, chairman of the Toronto 
Grey Cup committee) told Bob McCauley, 
popular manager of the Hotel Toronto and 
an old Loyola alumnus: ‘You gave me a 
room that smells like an old cigar.’ 
Retorted McCauley: ‘| didn't know you let 
her smoke them.’ ”.. . lan Verryn-Stuart 
(BA ‘67) began his first year of a surgery 
residency at Dalhousie University in July. 
He graduated in medicine from Dalhousie 
in 1976. “| recently received and enjoyed 
the Concordia University Magazine, 
particularly the ‘Loyola Notes on People’ 
section,” he writes. Thanks lan... JohnH. 
Walsh (BA ‘48), President of Sovereign 
Insurance, represented Concordia at the 
installation of |. Louis Lebel as Chancellor 
of the University of Calgary on November 
30. Following U. of C. tradition, John 
presented the new Chancellor with a letter 
formally extending the congratulations 
and best wishes of Concordia. . . A large 
group of alumni gathered at the Loyola 
Faculty Club in December for the first 
reunion of Thé-Arts Loyola. . . Joseph 
Rogel (BA) was one of the 70 Quebec 
Jewish writers presented with a scroll of 
recognition by Cultural Affairs Minister 
Denis Vaugeois in November. The scroll 
reads: “In recognition of your contribution 
to Jewish Letters in Quebec by the 
Honourable Denis Vaugeois, Minister of 
Cultural Affairs.” 





Alumni 


Chatman Dutt 
honoured 


The Department of Physical Education 
and Athletics honoured Alex Duff, 
Chairman of Concordia’s Board of 
Governors, prior to December's Concordia- 
McGill varsity hackey game. 

Duff received plaques from the Board of 
Governors and the Athletics Department 
and a took from the student body. 

A leading contributor to the successful 
merger of Loyola and Sir George athletics 
and to the founding of Concordia’s 
Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Duff has been a strong supporter 
of the Concordia athletics program since 
its inception in 1974. 

Duff's interest in athletics goes back to 
the mid-thirties when he played hockey 
with the McGill Redmen and with the 
Junior Canadiens. He later played for the 
1940 Allan Cup Champions, the Kirkland 
Lake Blue Devils, at which time he earned 
a reputation as being “one of the best 
back-checkers” in the game. 

Alex Duff graduated from McGill in 
Geology and later served as a navigator in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 









SIR GEORGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
1455 DE MAISONNEUVE WEST 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC H3G 1M8 
(514) 879-5898 









Notes on Sir George 
people 

D.S. Dutton (BA ‘60) is now working in 
Ottawa in analysis and planning for Bell 
Canada’s Corporate Marketing and 
Development group. . . Howard Reininger 
(BSc 68) has just become a partner in the 
Toronto law firm Risk, Cavan, Gardner 
where he’s been practising for the past 
three years . . . Gary Davies (BA '68) was 
recently named Agency Relations 
Associate at the United Way of Greater 
London in London, Ontario while finishing 
his M.A. in Social Welfare Policy for 
McMaster... Rosemary Arthur, Assistant 
to the Dean of Graduate Studies at Sir 
George (1970-74) and well-known lecturer 
on women and the family, has recently 
completed her doctoral studies at OISE.. . 
Pete Lang and his wife Joan (Antoniuk) 
(BA ‘7 1) have returned to White Rock, B.C. 
after 1% years in Burma. Joan's teaching 
French immersion to Kindergarten 
children; Pete’s a production-sales co- 
ordinator in the forest industry . . . Ted 
Bielun (BSc ‘72) is teaching at Okanagan 
Community College in Penticton, B.C. His 
wife Joan is in charge of intensive care at 
the Penticton hospital. . . Pat Vibert (BA 
71) is combining real estate sales with 
genealogical research in Burnaby, B.C. Her 
husband Wayne (B. Comm. 71) is now 
controller for a specialty food importer. 
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Early arrivals in response to C.U. Mag’s call for news & comment 


Sir George 





Fraser W. ADAMS, ‘68 

Industrial Health Consultant at Centre 
Hospitalier Universitaire de Sherbrooke. 
Special interest in Lung diseases and 
deafness in the textile mills. M.C.R.P. 
Rutgers ‘71, M.P.A. Univ. of Colorado 72. 


George ANDERSON, ‘64 

| am the Manager, Internal Financial 
Audit, Planning and Financial Services 
Department of Environment, Ottawa. 
Capable leadership at the federal political 
level is lacking in all parties. 


Luce BERNARD, ‘73 

I've lived in Ottawa since mid-November 
where | work at the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council. 


C.N. [Gus] BOROVILOS, '61 

After graduating B.A. (Pol. Sc.) worked as 
Assistant Manager, Eaton's M&L 4 years 
then Office Overload as Br. Mgr. another 3 
years. 

Entered Govt. (Fed.) service with M&l as a 
counsellor, later Dorion ('72-75) Br. Mgr. 
then to N.H.Q. Ottawa as Ind'l consultant 
and now a senior manpower consultant. 
Past ESA Pres. 1963-65; 2 time recipient of 
major exec. award. Past water polo team 
captain & 440 yds. F.S. champion. 
PERSONAL: 

Married to Valerie MILNER (Evening, 
Arts); 2 children: Carolyn and Helen. 


Lynn CHISNALL, ‘67 

Since 1968, teacher of Senior English at 
Rideau High School, Ottawa. Chairman of 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation Political Action Committee 
1976-77; presently member on OSSTF’s 
Judicial Council. 


Keith CLARK, '64 

Recently appointed to the position of 
Head of Special Programs, Aldershot High 
School, Burlington, Ont. and elected to 
the Provincial Board of Directors for the 
Science Teachers Assoc. of Ontario. 


David DELCLOO, '72 

| enjoy C.U. Mag. as it shows us what is 
happening with the alumni and | would 
like to see more of the present campus. 
What has changed in university life since 
the '60’s? 

Ed.: Coffee’s now 25 cents a cup. 


N.G.,'78 

Today's politics is unfortunately the reason 
why Quebec has lost cash, investment 
opportunities, people, and credibility in 
the eyes of graduates from “anglo” 
universities. 
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Unemployment in Quebec is excellent 
proof. 


David P.G.,'77 

| recently received a full fledged life in- 
surance solicitation over the phone. He 
claimed to be a fellow Concordian and 
said that his sources are “friends” of mine 
but that he could not divulge their names. 
| suggest that he got name and phone 
number from YOUR (or Con U's) Records! ! 
Thus — | think I'll keep my last name to 
inyself as | now feel that my signature 
might result in further soliciting which | 
totally abhor!!! 


We'll check this disagreeable business out 
and get to you and other readers. 


Strathearn [| Thern] HICKING, ‘76 

| am a Public Health Nurse — completed 
B.A. in 1976. Now | am at the University of 
Toronto in the M.S.W. program. 


Cathie KEEN, '76 

| have been residing in Ottawa for 3 yrs. 
now; I'm presently working for aM.P., but 
moving into the Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission, | realize that I'ma LIBERAL, 
despite working for a Conservative! Also, 
the B.Sc. only helps water the plants! 
However, socially I’ve been helping out 
the handicapped at Allelulia House, 
l'‘Arche of Jean Vanier; been a member of 
Toastmasters; Miss Montréal’s vitality; 
been impressed with the magazine 
published by you; found the grad. ring a 
common point to ex-“patriots”! . . . school 
sure was a different life . . . 


Can we expect an increase in the milk 
q iota? Write soon. 


Bruce KOKEN, ‘79 

Presently station manager at CRSG — 
Radio Sir George. 

Why not do some research into old radio 
members? Some have very reputable jobs 
in broadcasting — Could be interesting. 


Send some names — our address is on 
Page 3. 


Douglas MCKENZIE, '68 

Minister at Asbury & West United Church 
in Toronto since Oct. 1, 1978. For the last 
three years convenor of the United 
Church’s northern co-ordinating Comm., a 
committee which overviewed the church’s 
work from Labrador to the Yukon. 


| Leonard MINTZ, '66 


Opened an office in Consulting, Leonard 
Mintz & Assoc. Ltd. 


Molly M. NAAPALAINEN, '61 
At the moment | am enjoying the fact that 
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finally | am a housewife and mother. |, 
now, have more time to think, to read and 
to write. | never knocked women who 
stayed home and | have ever more praise 


| for these workers now. 


Marielle NITOSLAWSKI, '77 

Marielle is spending a second tough year 
in Poland, studying the technical basics of 
film-making (camera, light, etc. in con- 
junction with EYE & THOUGHT) at the 
exacting LODZ Film School. 


P. ORRELL, ’56 

Retired from Shell after 39 years service 
Montreal-Toronto-Ottawa-Montreal. Now 
self-employed plus counselling small 
business. This plus city house, country 
house, children & grandchildren in 
Vancouver, Prince Albert, Toronto and 
Ottawa — keep pretty busy. 

Theatre and symphony events at National 
Arts Centre complete a satisfactory way of 
life. 

P.S. Goodly no. of alumni in Shell. 


Joseph S. PAL, '55 

Appointed Vice-President and General 
Manager of Walker Exhausts Limited, 
responsible for manufacturing, sales, 
administration and distribution. Formerly 
Vice-President, Marketing, at Walker and 
President of the Shepherd Boats Division 
of the Whittaker Corporation. 


Shirley RAPHAEL, ‘62 

Have been an artist since | left SGWU — 
exhibiting in Canada, U.S.A. and Europe. 
| also teach at Bishop's University in 
Lennoxville, — fine art — and at McGill 
University this year | teach printmaking. 
Thoughts — it’s terrible to be an artist in 
Quebec. 


Len ROSENBERG, '49 

I'm located in Aurora, Ontario, where I’ve 
been for 23 years running my accounting 
practice and related endeavors. Among 
others do you know where to reach 
Maurice Longalier. How about a directory 
of Grads? 


H.E. SCHREIBER, ‘74 

Eng. Tech. at Northern Telecom Transm. 

Division. 

ears working on M.A. thesis in Engl. 
it. 


| Trying to get out of Quebec A.S.A.P. 


Karl H. SELCK, '70 

Well, since 1970 much has been hap- 
pening. | left McGill Libraries as Library 
Assistant in 1975. 

Now, | am going to think a lot of preparing 
to work overseas teaching. 








Lee TSUO, ‘70 
This university is going down for sure, due 


to the vanity of the people there, Frankly it | 


is acommercial university and not a 
serious academic English university like 
McGill. 


It’s just that their ads are so subdued you 
can't see them. We're the best around — 
what's this about vanity? 


Lt. Rob VANSATEN, '77 

| was involved in buying-selling-importing 
specialty automobiles between Montreal, 
Vancouver, California. 

Decided to pursue a childhood dream 
before I’m too old — now an officer in 
pilot training in Can. Armed Forces and 
hope to fly in Germany with Canada’s new 
fighters for five years. 

Then it’s back to business on civic street. 
Enjoying life!!! 


Gerald F. WILSON, ‘51 

Graduated May 1951. 

Joined Eaton's Dept. Store May 28, 1951 
and am stil! with them 27 years later. Have 
a million stories about customers, staff, 
and human beings in general. 


Our phone number is 879-8497. 


Loyola 





Brian ARBUTHNOT, '77 

Since graduation I’ve started work at the 
Kahnawake Survival School in 
Caughnawaga and entered an M.A. in 
Education at Concordia. 


Lester BROWNS, '74 

Master of Fine Arts in film criticism from 
Columbia University, 1976. Unemployed 
except for bouts of employment at McGill 
University Library. Dedicated to working 
in cinema scholarship. 


Edward A. COLLISTER, '77 

Presently completing my Master of Library 
Service at the School of Library Service, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Lorne FREEMAN, '79 

I've been going to Loyola, Concordia. 

| plan to graduate next year. 

| think the P.Q. is terrible, | believe in a 
united Canada. 

| hope one day | will be an alumnus. 


Louise B. GAGNON, '76 

After the graduation, | found a jobina 
select private high school for girls, as a fine 
arts teacher. I’m very happy with it. It is an 


old school in Sherbrooke (the town) called 
Notre-Dame. 

One year ago, my husand and | bought a 
house in Sherbrooke. 


Richard GAGNON, '75 

| was on my own since my graduation, and 
| begin to work as salesman (conseiller 
publicitiaire) for CHLT-Télé 7, Sherbrooke, 
in August 1978. It’s avery well structured 
and dynamic group; | hope to have long 
roots in it. 

If you're planning some TV advertising in 
the area ask for me at CHLT-TV 7. 


| Eleanor M. GRIFFIN, ’65 


Living normal married life and enjoying 


| good health so far. 


| Hal [Ross] HORWOOD, '68 


A mere year after Comm-arts ‘68, decided 
to change my first name to Ross and take 
up a job as travel consultant. Ten years 
and a few trips later, can be found 
“assistant managing” Tempo International 
travel in downtown Montreal. 

Still single, living in Rosemere. Hair 
starting to thin. 


Got any travel stories to tell? Our address 
ison page 3. 


Marc. E. LATTONI, '75 [SGW — MBA 76] 
| have just accepted the position of 
Manager: Personnel & Industrial Relations 
with HACE Corporation Shipping Ltd. 
Since obtaining my MBA, | have been a 
consultant with Rourke, Bourbonnais & 
Assoc, 


Leck LESIAK, ‘65 


_ | have turned into a fitness freak in the 


past 6 years. | run marathons, spend my 
vacations bicycle touring, and cross 
country ski hundreds of kilometers each 
year. | still have occasional nightmares 
about final exams. 

Living in Fredericton. 


Must be the exercise. 


John A. PERCIVAL, '76 

Completed M.Sc. in Geology at Queen's 
University in Kingston, Ontario. Presently 
enrolled in Geology at Queen’s for Ph.D. 


M.B. PRIMEAU, "72 

Graduated in 1972. Obtained a diploma in 
Archive Studies from University College, 
London, England in June 1974. Joined Bell 
Canada in 1975 and since May 1976, have 
worked in the Bell’s Historical Dept. 


Edward W. QUINLAN, ‘71 
Mr. E.W. Quinlan, B.Sc. ‘71, Loyola, has 
just accepted position with an adjusting 


firm in Calgary, Alberta, as Branch 
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Manager. Adjusting firm is KERNAGHAN 
Adjuster in Calgary. 


Charles REBELLO, '77 

| have been working part-time in Audio, 
but | plan to leave for Toronto, due to both 
economic and social problems in Quebec. 
| really enjoyed working and studying at 
Concordia. 


Joseph ROGEL, '76 

| am working on a new book of poems 
called “Soliloquy of Athadow’’, It’s a 
collection of pieces done for my prof. at 
Concordia. |t will be hopefully published 
shortly. 


Edward “Ted” ROONEY, ‘50 

Completed our 7th year on CTV channels 
with “Treehouse”. Seen by million viewers 
weekly. Creator — producer. 


Well done. 


Marjorie WHITTINGHAM, 72 

Born to Ted and Marjorie Whittingham, 
(née Schofield), both B.Sc. grads '72, 
Loyola campus, a son Michael Edward on 
March 24, 1978 in Meadow Lake, Sask. 
He’ll make a fine swimmer. 


| Congratulations! 


Norman D. RYAN, "72 

B.Sc. (general physics) ‘72 summer 
valedictorian. 

B.A. (mathematics) Concordia ‘76 M.Ed. 
McGill ‘76. 

Parent Effectiveness Training qualification 
‘78. 

Teacher Effectiveness Training 
qualification ‘78. 

Currently group leader of Behavioral 
Workshop at Macdonald Cartier Memorial 
High School. 


Madeleine S. RYAN, '74 
Presently, | am completing a Certificate in 


' Mathematics for Teachers (Elementary 
| School Level) at Concordia University, 
| SGW campus. 


~ Lesley E. RUST, Concordia, 74 


(Assisted on about 50 fun features, TV 


/ commercials, series). Presently partner 


vice-president Proparm Ltd., Chambly, 
Que. Props, special effects, rental house 
for film & Theatre industry (my idea). 
Served every province in Canada except 
Nfld & PEI. Also partner in Neutrex water 
canon featured in last issue, invented by 
my business partner, Josef Elsener. 


| Also journalism student. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Magnus Flynn [née Joan Richardson] presenting gift to winning 
driver, N. Jones, following his victory in the Association of Alumni featured 
race at Blue Bonnets on December 8, 1978. The winning horse is Eric Adios. 


Campus Centre 


There are all sorts of events coming up at our Loyola Campus Centre this 
term. 

In addition to the Centre’s regular programs — Tuesday night Oasis Coffee 
House, Wednesday night Music Revival Night and Thursday and Friday night 
discos — there will be a number of special events to which all alumni will be 
welcome. 

February 20, 21 — Health Fair 
February 27 — Jazz night 

February 26 — noontime concert 
March 12-16 — Spring Fair 

March 28 — noontime concert 

April 7 — Student Appreciation night 

For further information on these or any Campus Centre programs, call 482- 
0320, ext. 330 or 235 





| Ifyou are, please tell us about it. Whether it's across town or around 

the world, we can help you relocate in our computer program, taking 
every care packing your name, address and postal code for the sourney to 
your new spot on the program. 


After all the packing and unpacking, you'll feel reassured knowing an | 


old friend is still with you. An all weather frend, with you when you 
delight in your new quarters and with you when you discover the movers 
made minced crystal of your favourite Steuben. 
Send your old address label and new address to: - 
C.U. Mag 
Information Office 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve Boul., W. 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
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Friends of Concordia 


Friends of Concordia University in the 
United States will hold their third annual 
meeting in New York City on March 13, 
1979, at 11 a.m. at 68 William Street. 

All members of the Sir George Williams 
and the Loyola alumni associations who 
live in the U.S. or its possessions are 
members of Friends of Concordia 
University and are welcome to attend. This 
relatively new organization was set up by a 
group of businessmen to represent those in 
the U.S. interested in Concordia. 

The organization also receives 
donations for Concordia University. This 
means that American tax deduction 
receipts can be provided to American 
donors. This was not previously possible. 

Should you wish to contact any member 
of the executive of the Friends of Con- 
cordia University, their addresses and 
telephone numbers follow: 


President, 

Mr. Bob Thomas, 

Assistant General Manager & Chief Agent, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 

New York Agency, 

68 William Street, 

New York, N.V. 10005, (212) 363-6692 
Vice President, 

Mr. Walter S. Tomenson, Jr., 

Assitant Vice-President, 

Marsh & McLennan Inc., 

1221 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York, N.Y. 10020, (212) 997-7645 
Treasurer, 

Mr. Peter ]. Armstrong, 

Wood Gundy Incorporated, 

100 Wall Street, 

New York, N.Y. 10005, (212) 344-0633. 
Secretary, 

Mr. E. Howard Radford, 
Development Officer, 

Concordia University, 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3G 1M8, (514) 879-2830. 


Fund Best Ever 


The Sir George Williams, Loyola and 
Concordia annual fund raised close to 
$62,000 from over 2400 graduates in 1978, 
topping its goal and bringing in the 
greatest amount it has raised in an annual 
campaign to date. 


Deaths 


Louis Philippe Mongeau (BA ‘31) on 
October 12, 1978. 

Major Donald J. Angle (BA "52) on August 
13, 1976. 

Rev. Patrick Ambrose (BA '36), director of 
the Federation for Catholic Charities and 
brother of Loyola security officer James 
Ambrose, on January 16, 1979. 








General News 





Golf Tournament 

Annual golf tournament time isn't too 
far off - September 10 - and members are 
asked to start thinking about their 
foursomes early this year 

The tournament will again be held at 
the Beaconsfield Golf and Country Club 
and prizes will be awarded for 
achievement and failure. Tee-off time will 
be from 11.30 am. to2pm 

The cost is $17 for golf and $17 tor 
dinner. Pull carts are available at no extra 
cost and electric carts may be rented. Free 
lockers are available. Please remember 
that club regulations for men call for 
trousers ot Bermuda shorts with knee 
socks and shirts tucked in or sweaters 
Sweatshirts are not permitted 

There are only a limited number of 
tickets available, so to avoid 
disappointment, call the Loyola Alumni 
Office (482-0320, ext 313 or 421) before 
july 15 with your preferred starting time, 
your captain's name and the other names 
in your group, and your reservations for 
golf and/or dinner 

See you on the tenth! 


Annual General Meeting 


The 1979 Annual General Meeting of the 


Lovola Alumni Association will take place 
on Monday, September 10 at the 
Beaconsfield Golf and Country Club, 49 
Golf Avenue, Pointe Claire, Quebec 


Loyola Medal Nominees 
Sought 

Des Lartigue, chairman of the Loyola 
Medal selection committee, is seeking 
nominations for this years recipient 

The Medal is awarded to “a man or 
woman whose character, philosophy and 
contribution have enriched the heritage of 
Canada and humanity 

In past years, the Loyola Medal has 
been awarded to Senator Thérése 
Casgrain, Mayor Jean Drapeau, Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Léger, Reverend Bernard 
Lonergan, S.J., the late Arthur Mayne, Dr 
Hans Selve, the late Georges P. Vanier, 
former governor-general and Dr. Jacques 
Genest 

Nominations should be forwarded to 
Mrs. V. Soles, Executive Director, Loyola 
Alumni Association, 7141 Sherbrooke St 
W.. Montreal, PQ H4B 1R6. Please mark 


“Confidential” on your envelope 








Rector Heads West in May 


Higher education in Quebec will be the subject of several talks Rector John 
O’Brien will be delivering in Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg in 
mid May 

rhe informal gettogethers with Loyola, Sir George and Concordia graduates 
will include question and answer sessions and it's expected questions will Cover 
many aspects besides education, in all likelihood touching on economic, 
political and social matters 

Response to the trip announcement through mailings to western graduates 
has come early and in good number, suggesting alumni representation has 
grown sienitic antly in recent years in the west 

Reminders will be announced in local papers as the time approaches. Alumni 
are encouraged ta bring spouses or guests. Each meeting is set to start at 6 
p.m. Here are the dates) May 14th at the Hotel Vancouver, May 15th at the 
Palliser in Calgary; at the Macdonald in Edmonton on the 16th; and at WIn- 
nipeg's Fort Garry on the 17th 

lf western alumni have found stories from Quebec a little on the wiggy side 
these days, the meetings will provide them a chance to bring themselves up to 
date on what's been happening east of the Ottawa River 

Many will want to raise a glass to their old school and there will be lots of 
opportunity for that too 

Don’t feel slighted, Western readers, if you didn’t receive personal in- 
vitations. We still don’t have everyone's latest mailing address 


Blood Drive 

More than 1,000 pints of blood were collected at the 1979 Commerce blood 
drive last month. The drive, organized by student Alan Kaufman for the 
Commerce Students’ Society, was part of Commerce Week '79, a week of 
workshops and guest speakers on business and management. 

The drive's “take” has increased steadily through the last few years, rising 
from 600 pints in 1976 to 837 in 1977 to 932 in 1978. 

According to the Red Cross, 800 pints of blood are needed each day, or 4,000 
per week, to keep Quebec's 140 hospitals supplied for routine operations 
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yy The United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child says: 


4% every child 
has the right to... 


y 
Ny 


1979 -International 
Year of the Child 





Affection, love and Adequate nutrition _ Protection against all | Free education and to | Aname and 
understanding. and medical care. | forms of neglect, full opportunity for nationality. 
cruelty and play and recreation. | 
exploitation. | 


















Learn to be a useful 
member of society 
and to develop 
individual abilities. 


Foster Parents Pian 


Please — make the International Year of the Child a time to 
remember for an impoverished child overseas. Learn how 
you can help through PLAN, and make your contribution to 
the future of our world. Just fill out the coupon below, or call 
our toll-free number. 








Enjoy these rights, re- 
gardiess of race, color, 
sex, religion, national 

or social origin. 








Be brought up ina 
spirit of peace and 
universal brotherhood. 


Be among the first to 
receive relief in times 
of disaster. 


Special care, if 
| handicapped. 








For over forty years 
helping to ensure the 
rights of children 
around the world... 


CALL TOLL FREE ANYTIME 1-(800)-268-7174 





information will be sent immediately 





Since 1937, Foster Parents Plan has been 





helping the destitute children of the world, 


through the support of people just like you. 


Through our unique sponsorship program, 
thousands of empty lives have been filled 
with dreams of a brighter tomorrow. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of children and families 
have learned how to work their way 

free from poverty'’s grasp. And innumer- 
able Canadians, Americans, Australians, 
British and Dutch have learned the warm 
feeling of fulfillment only a Foster Parent 
can experience. 


88 PLAN FOSTER PARENTS PLAN OF CANADA 
ae) = 6159 ST. CLAIR AVENUE WEST. TORONTO, CANADA M4V 1P8 

| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy LJ girl LI  —— 

country. = ECC where the need is greatest os 

| enclose my first payment of $19.00 Monthly L1 $5700 Quarterly | 


$114.00 Semi-Annually(J $228.00 Annually (1 
| cant become a Foster Parent right now, however | enclose my contribution 











of $m Please send me more information |_| Tel. No 

Name 

hh eee eS eee ; 
City Prov Code 

| wish communication with PLAN to be in English Lj French (] 


PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colomtia, Ecuador, E) Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, Mali, 
Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, Sierra Leone, the Sudan and Upper Volta. Foster Parents 
Plan of Canada is officially registered as a Canadian Charitable Organization by the Federal 
Covernmem Contributions are tax deductible ine 
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The view from the top of the world 


Through their art, Canada’s Eskimos give us a unique view of life in their harsh yet beautiful Jand. Fine 
art reproductions of four recent works by leading Eskimo artists are now available at popular prices, 
thanks to an exclusive arrangement between the West Bafhin Eskimo Cooperative of Cape Dorset and the 
Mintmark Press. Each print, measuring 19%" x 26", is reproduced on fine art paper and represents 

an outstanding value in today’s Eskimo art market. 





@ A.“My Young Owls” by KENOJUAK. One of the best wv B. “Camp at Kangiak” by JAMASIE. Now almost 
known of Eskimo artists, Kenojuak has earned inter- 70 years old, Jamasie vividly remembers the old ways. 
4p‘ National renown for her carefully-designed drawings. His drawings, characterized by boldness of design and 
4> Her favorite subject is the owl, which she uses to evoke simplicity of vision, most often depict the hunter's 


the spirit world of Eskimo fantasies and legends. FY life as he recalls it. 








| 

% C. “Spring Camp of My Youth” by PITSEOLAK. A A? D.“The Nesting Bird and Inuksuit” by EEGYVUDLUK. 

major figure among today’s Eskimo artists, Pitseolak © Eegyvudluk began drawing many years before the 
—) produces both copper engravings and prints. Her work B) development of today’s Eskimo artistic community. 
© often recalls childhood memories, and visions from P Her work reflects her love for camp life in the 

fr ancient children’s fables and tales. f\ traditional manner 
fr This mark, which appears on each print along with the », This is the seal of Mintmark Press, a Canadian firm 
i stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, | specializing in the high-quality reproduction of fine art. 


is the official emblem of the West Bafhin Eskimo 
Cooperative, Cape Dorset, North West Territories. 


(+) Mintmark Press has exclusive rights to reproduce 
specially-commissioned prints by members of the 
West Bafhin Eskimo Cooperative Ltd. 





Please send me the following Cape Dorset print reproductions at $19.95 each or $75.00 for any four, plus $3.85 for 
handling and shipping. (Prints are shipped flat in a handsome portfolio.) Ontario residents add sales tax. 
Indicate no. of each print: A B C D 

Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed: 

Charge to my Master Charge, Visa or American Express Account No, | a | 
Name ' Street Apt. 
City Prov. P. Code Signature 


c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 






















An elegant shape is very often 
a reflection of quality. 
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